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We Apologize! 


The fact that we did not give the reading 
public credit for a true appreciation of 
values makes us a little ashamed. We knew 
that the January issue would be important 
because our editors have been untiring in 
their efforts to make it so. We knew that 
it was a magazine that should be in every 
Catholic home—because it was written for 
every Catholic. We knew that it con- 
tained documents that are important to- 
day, and, because they are historical, will 
be just as important ten years from today. 
What we did not know was that so many 
people would be wide awake enough to 
realize that the magazine they should sub- 
scribe to in 1943 was 


THE CATHOLIC MIND 


Perhaps it is a reflection on us to admit 
that we did not have enough copies printed 
to fill all the orders that we have received 
—and that we have had to reprint the 
January issue. Because we underestimated 
your good judgment and enthusiasm for im- 
portant reading 


We Apologize ! 
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P.S.—The reprinted copies of the January, 
1943, issue of The Catholic Mind will be off 
the press this week. We hope our calcu- 
lations are more accurate this time, but we 
would advise you to send your subscription 
in immediately so you will be sure to have 
a complete set for 1943. 
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CHARLES ELcockK, who discusses the dynamics of Ameri- 
can population, was a Major in the Engineers Reserves 
in the first World War, and is an occasional contributor 
to technical and military magazines. ... As a young 
religious in World War I, Sister M. ANGELITA often won- 
dered why soldiers were always respectful to nuns. Her 
account of a train-conversation last summer, en route to 
Catholic Teacher’s College in New Mexico as visiting 
professor, gives the answer. When at home, Sister An- 
gelita teaches social science in a Southern Junior Col- 
lege. ... Rev. WILLIAM A. MAGUIRE needs no introduction 
to readers of AMERICA magazine or America’s news- 
papers. Whether the Chaplain of the Pacific Fleet passed 
the armmunition or not, his tribute to the late Rear 
Admiral Daniel J. Callaghan indicates that he does pass 
the inspiration and appreciation that give ammunition 
direction. . . . Old Man River and his relatives, says 
VERNON E. BRINK, are eager to move war goods, but 
are not given the chance. What they can do, is the sub- 
ject of his article. Mr. Brink graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, near where the Mississippi begins 
its long run. Since graduation, he has written for such 
magazines as Nation’s Business and Forbes. ... Paut L. 
BLAKELY presents the salient points of Justice Jackson’s 
dissenting opinion in the recent Supreme Court decision 
on Reno divorces. .. . ARNOLD LUNN, the eminent author 
and lecturer, philosophizes about fear from some of his 
Alpine experiences. His thoughts must be those of many 
today on the battle-fronts of the world. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Leningrad Sees Liberation. As the long, long siege 
of Leningrad is partially lifted and the Soviet 
forces press on toward Rostov, the question is 
raised in the minds of the occupied countries: 
which influence will decide their future fate, that 
of the United States or that of Russia? “Eastern 
European governments,” writes from London C. L. 
Sulzberger, to the New York Times, “are sharply 
realizing that their post-war alignment will look 
far more to the east toward Moscow, than, as pre- 
viously, along the Danube valley to the west.” In 
this country, Henri Barzun, French educator and 
social philosopher, tells his fellow Frenchmen that 
if the people who are shaping France’s future do 
not wish to be swept away on the Russian tide, 
they must look to the United States for inspiration. 
There is no use, he says for European “mandarins” 
to be egotistic and sarcastic and to poke fun at 
America’s enthusiasms, at our sense of humanity 
and of the interdependence of peoples in weal and 
woe. To read M. Barzun’s words is gratifying to 
American pride, but very disturbing if we reflect 
how uncertain a picture these same humanitarian 
policies present, in comparison to the crudely sim- 
ple, even if destructive appeal, of the totalitarian 
agitators. 


How We Can Help. Uncertainty as to the type 
of leadership we shall offer to the rescued coun- 
tries cannot be allowed to continue. The more this 
uncertainty flourishes, the greater opportunity for 
Communist fifth columnists to get in their work. 
The recent Communist espousal of General de 
Gaulle’s cause is embarrassing to the genuinely 
democratic Free Frenchmen and is revealing as 
another element in a picture that is shaping up 
throughout the movements for liberation. Political 
uncertainty adds fuel to the flame just as does 
social confusion and unrest. If the United States 
undertakes to dictate policies and governments to 
the reconstructed countries, or to remake them on 
our own model, we shall burn our fingers and de- 
feat our own purpose. Ours is now the difficult but 
supremely necessary job: to determine now what 
principles are to be insisted upon, what fundamen- 
tals of law, order, justice and international cooper- 
ation are to be guaranteed. The sooner we are sure 
of the manner in which we can help, the stronger 
will be these peoples’ resistance to the forces now 
luring them on to a postwar era of fratricide and 
despair. 


Our New Order. Fear of defeat and of the con- 
sequences that may be imposed on them by the 
United Nations, is undoubtedly one factor that 
keeps the Nazi satellites within the Hitler orbit. 


Recent reports from Hungary show the concern of 
that nation’s political leaders over Hungary’s posi- 
tion should Germany be defeated. Perhaps various 
statements of policy on the part of the United Na- 
tions have unwittingly caused this fear to grow. 
The Atlantic Charter was a noble document, but 
quite likely the insistence on spreading the four 
freedoms everywhere, and on assuring the nations 
of Europe of sharing in the benefits of democracy, 
has raised the bogey-man in their minds that we 
intend to impose upon them some form of govern- 
ment for which they, are not prepared and which 
they eye with no little distrust. Our policy with 
regard to the situation in France has been far- 
sighted and realistic; we have declared that we 
have no intention to meddle in the internal organ- 
ization of that country after the war. If, from time 
to time, equally clear-cut statements were issued 
with regard to our treatment of enemy nations, the 
potential allies we have within those borders—and 
they are not few—would find their fears ground- 
less. Europe is in for a new order; that is certain. 
Progressive, official clarification of the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter must make it clear to 
Allies and foes alike that our new order promises 
more, and that “more” in keeping with each nation’s 
needs and peculiar genius, than does Hitler’s “new 
order,” which is, in reality, but world-old chaos. 


Spanish Fears. Carlton J. H. Hayes, our ambas- 
sador to Spain, recently made a notable address to 
a gathering of Spanish diplomats and officials which 
has not received adequate attention in this country. 
Taking public cognizance of Axis-inspired rumors 
that a victorious United States would overthrow 
the present Spanish Government, Mr. Hayes as- 
serted without equivocation that “if the political 
and social institutions of this country undergo 
change or modification in future years, it will be 
the work of Spaniards within Spain—not of the 
United States or of Spanish emigrés.’’ He explained 
that our immediate war aim is to stop the Axis 
from pushing other peoples around, and that our 
plan for the post-war world, as exemplified in 
broad outline in the Atlantic Charter, “represents 
the aspirations and yearnings of all peoples who 
want to be free, decent and self-respecting.” Since 
our Ambassador would scarcely have spoken this 
way without the knowledge and: approval of the 
State Department, it would appear that we have 
no intention of imposing on the countries of Occu- 
pied Europe the form of government we think they 
should have. This is a wise course, commendable 
alike for its realism and its justice. After we shall 
have liberated Europe, we can rightly insist that 
the fundamental human liberties for which we 
fought and suffered be universally guaranteed, re- 
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gardless of political forms. But we shall have no 
right to tell the Dutch, the Greeks or Poles, or any- 
body, what form of government they shall have. 


Our Disused Lands. We in the United States are 
not over-interested in our vacant acres. Within 
stone’s throw of any of our large Eastern cities are 
many thousands of acres of arable land, much of 
which was once productive farm land; the rest 
easily capable of cultivation. If these acres are not 
profitable for a real-estate development, we are not 
interested in them. We are satisfied to let them 
grow up in scrub trees, bushes or weeds. Away 
from the large cities are other acres, some of them 
badly eroded, or turned to dust. For these, too, we 
show scant concern. Economists can prove to us 
we are perfectly right, but they cannot prove it to 
other peoples and continents. A major part of the 
world’s population, of the East or the West, is 
deeply interested in vacant acres. They enjoy no 
empty lands at home; they wonder what they 
might be doing upon the vacant fields of the United 
States, or South America, or Australia. What 
would happen if the land unwanted by us, and the 
people who want it, were joined together? What 
would happen if 150,000,000 more people were liv- 
ing in this country? Charles Elcock, in this issue, 
holds that we can profitably open some doors. 


Re-discovering Patriotism. Why Russia fights her 
magnificent action against the once unstoppable 
Nazi hordes is getting much attention in the press 
these days. All are agreed, apparently, that the 
Russian soldier is not a hero because he loves 
Communism; he is fighting for home and loved 
ones, and among the loved ones, a dearly be- 
loved one is his country. He agonizes and dies for 
his homeland, or, as one rather quaint phrase puts 
it, “for the Holy Russian Soviet Fatherland.” Add- 
ed evidence on this point is supplied by the recent 
publication, by the Carnegie Foundation for Inter- 
national Peace, of documents relating to the Soviet 
foreign policy. The Bolshevik revolution, it is 
claimed, is being increasingly “nationalized’’; there 
is a surging wave of devotion to country, not to 
world revolution. Here, too, at home, there is a 
parallel rising curve of patriotism; the cynics and 
debunkers of yesterday are very mute; we are re- 
discovering America. But that is why we must be 
quite sure that we are rediscovering it for the right 
reasons; be quite sure that nationalism among the 
United Nations does not become a flagrant chau- 
vinism. Let patriotism flourish, by all means; but 
let it be a true patriotism, the kind that will be 
internationally-minded enough to win the peace. 
Let it be the kind that we find in the Papal docu- 
ments—patriotism that is a virtue, not a rash. 


Realistic Diplomacy. Pressure from right, left and 
center urges our government agencies to blue- 
print the map of Europe for the future. Most of 
the pressure-groups stem from exiled governments 
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in London, the city which has become for the time 
the center of international political action. Our 
unwillingness to commit ourselves irks these 
groups from time to time, as it likewise causes 
minor headaches among some of our American 
parlor-experts in diplomacy. But if we can credit 
the better news-gatherers of the capital on the 
Thames, caution will be our watchword. A picture 
of these exiled officials is painted by one of them. 
We are here [in London] by circumstances and must 
make the best of the situation and carry on the 
war. Many of our national leaders are missing. We 
have no right to take long-range steps that will 
commit our populations. We must try to arrange a 
basis of peace that will obviate the dangers of post- 
armistice anarchy, but we cannot go too far and pro- 
ceed along other than the most general lines. We 
do not even know whether our nations will be ready 
to accept us as their governments after the war. 


That factual sketch represents a most reasonable 
attitude, among the people presumably more high- 
ly interested than anyone else in the post-war map. 
They know, and we know, that unity in war effort 
supersedes politics in after-times, particularly 
when, as they say: “We do not even know whether 
our nations will be ready to accept us as their 
governments after the war.” 


Folly of Labor. Those who believe that unions 
are essential to the reign of social justice in our 
modern industrial order bowed their heads last 
week in shame and disgust. Fifteen thousand an- 
thracite miners, striking for an increase in pay and 
a reduction in union dues, resisted an aroused pub- 
lic opinion, the exhortations of their national of- 
ficers, demands of the War Labor Board, and even- 
tually forced the President in his capacity as Com- 
mander-in-Chief to order them to return to their 
jobs. In New York, ex-Governor Poletti, darling of 
the American Labor Party, stubbornly defended 
his commutation of the prison sentence of Alex- 
ander Hoffman, former official of the Cleaners and 
Dyers Union, C.I.0., and a convicted terrorist of 
Communist sympathies. Among those who signed 
the petition for the release of this criminal was 
Sidney Hillman, head of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers. From Detroit came word that the 
Communist Party had captured control of the 
Greater Detroit and Wayne County C.I.O. Council. 
At Newburgh, N. Y., Samuel Nuzzo, ousted busi- 
ness agent of Local 17, International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers Union, was sen- 
tenced to spend the next ten to twenty years in 
Sing Sing for looting the Local’s treasury. No word 
of condemnation has yet come from the Union’s 
International Officers, nor from the Executive 
Board of the A.F. of L. Meanwhile the fight be- 
tween the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. in the Kaiser 
Shipyards’ case continued to make the front pages 
of the nation’s press. Placed against the back- 
ground of labor’s splendid contribution to the war 
effort, these instances may not be very important, 
but in the minds of the public and of the armed 
services, they are. And that is something for or- 
ganized labor to be really worried about. 




















Stupidity of Capital. The past week was also a 
disagreeable time for the friends of progressive 
businessmen. Montgomery Ward spent another 
generous sum of the stockholders’ money to ad- 
vertise its continued opposition to the War Labor 
Board. Harry Derby, an industry representative 
on the Board and a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, was proved right in his statement of last 
December that “Montgomery Ward has done the 
greatest disservice to industry and the private en- 
terprise system of any concern in the United 
States.” But a still more damaging blow was struck 
at the free-enterprise system by the scandalous, 
nation-wide spread of black-market practices. The 
Office of Price Administration began the prosecu- 
tion of fourteen beef wholesalers and small pack- 
ers in Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and New 
York for violations of price ceilings. Retail butch- 
ers, accused of gouging their customers, explained 
to OPA investigators that they had been forced 
to comply with the illegal demands of wholesalers 
in order to obtain beef. Imagine what the boys 
on Guadalcanal are going to say about that! Crown- 
ing ignominy of the week for management was 
the citing of Frederick C. Crawford, newly-elected 
president of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and owner of Thompson Products, Inc., for 
unfair labor practices in his Los Angeles plant. 
The plant was ordered by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to disband a company union, and to 
“cease and desist from interfering with its em- 
ployes’ right to choose their own union.” The pub- 
lic is beginning to wonder how thoroughly our war 
aims are understood. 


Ingersoll Monument. Quietly reposing in the files 
of the House of Representatives Committee on 
the Library is the House’s Joint Resolution 361, 
“authorizing the erection in Washington, District 
of Columbia, of a monument in memory of Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll.” The bill was introduced on 
November 23, 1942, by Representative William T. 
Pheiffer, of New York City. By the terms of the 
Resolution, the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the District is authorized and di- 
rected to “select a suitable site and to grant per- 
mission to the Robert G. Ingersoll Memorial As- 
sociation for the erection, as a gift to the people 
of the United States” of said statue. It is provided 
it shall not be at public expense, nor erected until 
the end of the war. At a focal point of one of our 
country’s loveliest city parks, high on the Illinois’ 
wooded bluffs at Peoria, there stands an im- 
pressive statue of the windbag atheist who made 
a living by “defying God” and wrecking the faith 
of America’s youth. The statue is impressive not 
by its pose or design, nor even by its flourishing 
beard, but by the amplitude and eminence of the 
rhetorician’s protrusive paunch. If post-war Wash- 
ington is to have a bronze Ingersoll inflicted upon 
its statue-laden streets and squares, we hope the 
paunch will be reproduced. An otherwise super- 
fluous monument will at least supply merriment. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


WHEN the official announcement of Chile’s break 
with the Axis Powers was made at 11 A.M., Janu- 
ary 19, to the diplomatic corps in Santiago, the 
first to speak was the Papal Nuncio, Msgr. Laghi, 
who said, when questioned by the press: “All Ro- 
man Catholics in Chile will support President Rios 
in his decision to break with the Axis.” 

> Pioneers of Western Civilization and heralds of 
Christianity, the Benedictines must feel the his- 
torical irony of the Nazi confiscation of their Ab- 
beys. Three have been seized, to be turned to 
military purposes, in Belgium; St. André, near 
Bruges, Mont César and Maredsous. The invaders 
have imprisoned priest-hostages for anti-Nazi ut- 
terances, and sentenced Father Weechmans to 
eight years of hard labor for helping to publish 
Le Belge. Cardinal Van Roey has forbidden his 
priests to give Holy Communion to Flemist Nazis 
or Rexists who come uniformed to church. Vandals 
stormed his residence in retaliation. 

> Bishop Gannon of Erie has urged immediate 
post-war aid to the gagged but gallant Catholic 
press of Europe. While discussion is still molten 
and before treaties jell, brilliant Catholic journal- 
ists should have the chance to influence public 
opinion. Greed, revenge, injustice will be articu- 
late; Catholicism cannot be mute. Papers should 
be established in Poland, Germany, Austria, 
France, Holland and Belgium. One practical sug- 
gestion is that we make available to our European 
confreres the facilities of the N.C.W.C. News Ser- 
vice. 

> Last July the Pope sent $40,000 for the relief 
of Malta, the impregnable fortress on which literal- 
ly blizzards of bombs have burst. Recently he 
augmented that gift with $20,000 more for the 
reconstruction of churches. Wounded and battered 
though it is, the Maltese Government sent a $200 
donation to the N.C.W.C. Immigration Bureau, 
in gratitude for the Bureau’s kindnesses to Maltese 
in the United States. 

> With its convention canceled, the American Cath- 
olic Historical Association met in Washington, 
January 16. Members within striking distance of 
that city attended, heard a splendid address by 
retiring President Dean Maguire of C.U., and 
elected Richard Pattee of the Department of State 
to succeed him. 

>» By invitation of Bishop Gerald P. O’Hara, the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems will 
meet at Atlanta, February 8, 9. The Conference 
will gather economists, industrialists, labor lead- 
ers, educators and other prominent laymen and 
clerics to study industrial problems in the light of 
Catholic teaching and to translate their findings 
into practical suggestions and solutions. 

> Because of his “conspicuous service to the na- 
tion,” England has made Dr. Joseph Herman Hertz, 
Chief Rabbi of the United Hebrew Congregations 
of the Empire, a Companion of Honor. This high 
award is interpreted by the Manchester Guardian 
as a personal tribute and an expression of sym- 
pathy to a race monstrously oppressed. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


FOR two months, Russia has been attacking the 
Axis, going from one success to another. Russian 
gains in the north have been minor, and in the 
center, opposite Moscow, none at all. It is in the 
south that tremendous advances have been made. 
For there lie the great grain fields, and the min- 
ing and what was the industrial heart of Russia. 
Already part of Caucasia, and the Don valley, have 
been cleared of the enemy, and Russian armies 
are standing at the frontiers of the Ukraine. Ger- 
mans and Russians both need the food products 
of this rich country, and both will fight desperate- 
ly to have it. North and Central Russia are largely 
swamp and forest, with relatively little food. There 
is less fighting there. 

The Axis seized the Ukraine primariiy to obtain 
its food and minerals. They cannot obtain these 
otherwise by reason of the Allied blockade. Ger- 
man plants have been moving eastward to be out 
of range of British planes. If the Russians advance 
much further, the plants will then be within range 
of Russian planes. German explanation for their 
defeats is the superior numbers of the Russians. 

If the Axis could concentrate all its armies in 
Russia, it might have a superiority of three to two. 
It is impracticable to do this. Large Axis forces 
are idle, watching 1,800 miles of coast facing the 
Atlantic. The seizure of North Africa by the Allies 
threatens South Europe, and it is now necessary 
to guard 1,200 more miles of coast along the Med- 
iterranean. Still more soldiers are trying to keep 
order in occupied countries. So many troops have 
had to be detached to prevent invasion of such a 
great area, that Russia has been able to maintain 
locally a superiority of numbers. 

The Germans in Russia are fighting savagely. 
The Russian reports refer to “fierce fighting,” to 
“stubborn resistance,” to “ceaseless enemy at- 
tacks.”” A large Axis force encircled at Stalingrad 
has been fighting desperately, refusing to sur- 
render. As long as these Germans hold out, the 
Russians cannot use the railroads through Stalin- 
grad. This makes it hard to forward ammunition 
and rations to the front. So the Russian offensive 
beyond Stalingrad has slowed down. True, in the 
last week it captured Millerovo, but this may have 
been due to a voluntary withdrawal by the Axis 
to straighten their line. Russia claims that the 
Axis troops around Stalingrad have been reduced 
in number from 220,000 to less than 80,000. It must 
have taken many Russian troops away from the 
main battles to secure such a result. 

In Caucasia, the Russians are advancing, follow- 
ing the retreat of the Axis. The Germans have 
apparently made up their minds to retire at least 
as far as the Kuban River, and they may go all 
the way to Rostov. They are not making much 
resistance in this sector. A new Russian offensive, 
directly opposite Kharkov, was launched on Janu- 
ary 12. It appears to be in great force, but it is too 
early to tell how it will fare. It has made an initial 
gain, but is meeting very strong opposition. 

CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


IN LIEU of my regular column, I present this 
week an interview with a Dean of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, with reference to the grievances of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities at the swift-changing 
Governmental and military educational program. 
He says: 

1. Educators made a strategic error when they 
surrendered unconditionally to the military. Mili- 
tary and Governmental leaders made a strategic 
error when they began bombing their own supply- 
line. 

2. England and Canada have planted their edu- 
cational crops and prepared their educational muni- 
tions with more care than we. Will educated lead- 
ers rise in England and Canada to rule the future 
peace, and be lacking in America? 

3. The Army Enlisted Reserve program was in- 
augurated with great effort and loyal cooperation 
on the part of the colleges, and these colleges find 
themselves depleted of students before such deple- 
tion would have ordinarily taken place under the 
provisions of Selective Service. 

4. Students who enlisted in the Army Reserve 
find themselves less likely to use their proper skills, 
such as Medicine, Dentistry and Engineering, than 
they would have under Selective Service. 

5. Selective Service does not leave students in 
doubt; the Army does. A boy cannot study when 
he is distracted. The Army is treating education 
like food and munitions. 

6. The Army need not have started its Enlisted 
Reserve, if it was to be canceled overnight. 

7. The Joint Army, Navy, Marine, Air Force 
and Coast Guard procurement committees need 
not have been started, if they were to cease over- 
night. 

8. The R.O.T.C. students find themselves bound 
by retroactive provisions in a contract that was 
not a contract, but a mere agreement, pre-war, in 
some cases, with none of the verbotens that later 
confined the very students patriotic enough to join. 

9. The R.O.T.C. schools, after twenty-five years 
of officer training, find themselves unwanted or- 
phans in the several military set-ups proposed or 
rumored. 

10. The Navy and Marines want men and lead- 
ers to make into sailors and marines. Does the 
Army wish soldiers without assurance of the two 
previous steps? 

11. If the Enlisted Reserve programs were anti- 
democratic, the quotas could have been limited, 
and additional students assigned on Government 
scholarships. 

12. If this was not feasible, the original reserves 
could have been tolerated until their induction date 
as originally planned. Little manpower would have 
been lost, and new plans would have been inaugu- 
rated with a past record of consistency. Are new 
plans to be more trusted for consistency? I frank- 
ly believe they will be more trustworthy, but they 
will be long in compensating for the near breaches 
of contract and apparent bungling of the past. 

WILFRID PARSONS 














OUR VITALITY WILL WITHER 
IF OUR POPULATION STAGNATES 


CHARLES ELCOCK 














WHEN we have time to think of conditions after 
the war, we speculate on how to make a better 
world. Perhaps this is as it should be, since the 
United States is destined to take a very large part 
in planning and administering the peace to come. 
How much thought, however, is being given to 
making a better and stronger United States? 

To have a better country in which to live, we 
must progress. To progress we must grow, and 
growth means a healthy increase in the popula- 
tion. Twenty years ago, this nation adopted re- 
strictions on immigration as a national policy. We 
believe that the adoption of this policy, in its broad 
aspects, was a mistake, and present here the rea- 
sons why we believe this to be so. 

The United States Bureau of the Census gives 
us the growth in ten-year periods. We have inter- 
polated the gain for each ten-year period: 


Year Population Gain 
oe ee 3,929,214 

Ek ah ara ie 5,308,483 1,400,000 
tt cctnhdcud te 7,239,881 1,900,000 
4 sane ntecen 9,638,453 2,400,000 
CP Reedsesacee 12,866,020 3,200,000 
fa i cee acetal 17,069,453 4,200,000 
nD «6$40n6466% 23,191,816 4,200,000 
IME 31,443,321 8,200,000 
Er 38,558,371 7,200,000 
Sts wakaen ou 50,155,783 11,500,000 
DE ssc tceaeues 62,947,714 12,800,000 
eee 75,994,575 13,000,000 
EEE 91,972,266 15,900,000 
iD .60+inenwen 105,710,620 14,800,000 
a are 122,755,046 17,000,000 
eee 131,669,275 8,900,000 


What do we learn from the above? It is obvi- 
ous that the rate of increase in population has 
definitely taken a tumble for the first time; that 
is, the increase from 1920 to 1930 was 17,045,426, 
while the increase from 1930 to 1940 was only 8,- 
914,229. It is still an increase, of course, but marks 
a trend towards a stationary or reduced popula- 
tion. Is it desirable to have a healthy growth in 
population? History tells us that it is. All the na- 
tions of the world that have had a real influence 
in its development were growing nations, increas- 
ing in population during their years of ascendancy. 
When they ceased to grow, they perished and were 
absorbed by other nations, or ceased to be of much 
importance in the world. 

But some people will say that if we have a larger 
population, we will have more people out of work, 
since our experiences before this war seemed to 


be that there were not enough jobs to go around. 
We believe that this is a false conclusion, for the 
following reasons: 

By increasing the population we make the job- 
less conditions no worse, only relatively so; that 
is, if ten per cent of our workers are out of work 
in a population of 100,000,000, it is likely that ten 
per cent would be out of work in a population of 
150,000,000, under the same conditions of employ- 
ment, because each increase in population makes 
it necessary to have more of everything. More 
farmers will be needed to grow the additional food; 
more people will have to work in clothing-factories 
and shoe-factories; more people will be occupied 
building houses and constructing highways—all be- 
cause of the increase in population. Nearly every- 
one will agree that a decrease in population would 
be very undesirable, because fewer farmers and 
fewer factories and less construction would be 
needed for a smaller population. In addition, of 
course, a decrease in population spells retrogres- 
sion, and induces other ills. 

Ghost-towns would appear, abandoned farms 
would be common, the values of manufacturing 
plants, railroads, etc., would decrease, because of 
lessened demand. 

The spirit of growth is what made the people of 
this country what they are today, enthusiastic, 
young in spirit, hopeful and idealistic. Let us not 
lose this priceless heritage. 

Since it looks as though many of the problems 
of the world will be dumped in our lap after this 
war, the more people there are to share these re- 
sponsibilities, the better off we would be. How nice 
it would be if we had 20,000,000 more people to- 
day to help pay for the War. How handy the same 
20,000,000 would be as soldiers, farmers and fac- 
tory-workers. What additional prestige, before the 
eyes of the world, we would secure, because of be- 
ing bigger and stronger than we are now. 

It has been said that this country could support 
twice the population we now have, by means of 
scientific farming. Many square miles, not now 
under cultivation, can be made productive by ir- 
rigation. Swamp lands can be reclaimed by proper 
drainage, and precious top-soil preserved through 
flood control. 

Before going further, let us trace the history of 
the immigration laws. The first restrictive legisla- 
tion against immigration was passed in 1917, and 
was aimed at keeping out illiterates. The Tempor- 
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ary Act of 1921, which expired in 1924, was de- 
signed to restrict the immigration of Asiatics and 
those from Southeastern Europe. 

The immigration act of 1924, under which im- 
migration is now restricted, set a permanent num- 
ber of 150,000 immigrants per year, the minimum 
from any one country being one hundred per year. 
Under an involved formula, based on national 
origins—according to the proportion of our total 
population which was contributed by such coun- 
try—a fraction of the 150,000 per year was fixed 
for each country. Immigration from North and 
South America was not restricted. The result was 
to favor immigration from North and West Europe. 
(Present immigration, during the war years, may 
somewhat modify this estimate.) This bill, after 
much wrangling, was finally put into effect in 1929. 

The theory back of the restriction of immigration 
appears to be that: 1) the United States as the 
melting-pot was not assimilating the new popula- 
tion with the desired speed; 2) organized labor 
realized that a large influx of foreigners had a 
tendency to depress wages; 3) the need for com- 
mon labor in the machine-age had decreased, and 
it was thought that unemployment would result 
and 4) it was assumed, we believe erroneously, that 
the mere increase in population would cause a 
higher percentage of unemployment. 

Discussing the several points mentioned above, 
we reach certain conclusions: 

(1) That the country has now had almost a gen- 
eration in which to assimilate the immigrants ac- 
cepted since the quota bill was introduced in 1924. 

(2) We believe that the period following the war 
will follow the pattern set by the last war and 
previous wars. That is, that there will be a period 
of prosperity for many years, due to catching up 
with civilian needs, so that organized labor should 
have little to fear. 

(3) The type of immigrant that we will get after 
the war will be more familiar with the machine- 
age than his predecessors, because of mechanized 
war and war-production in all countries. It is felt 
that future immigration, even though unrestricted, 
will never equal the great invasions of 1905-1914, 
because there will be work to do for many years 
in Europe repairing the damages of war. And our 
population, because it is larger now than in 1905- 
1914, will more easily absorb the influx. 

(4) As noted previously, an increase in popula- 
tion will not cause an increase in unemployment 
in relation to the total population, because increased 
employment will be necessary to take care of the 
needs of the newcomers. 

It is important that we keep out those who would 
destroy our form of government. Yet it is felt that 
our enemies today—that is, Germany and Italy— 
have furnished some of our best citizens in the past, 
and will do so again. It is interesting to note the 
immigration from Germany and Italy for the year 
1939, the year the War started. These two coun- 
tries are the only two which exceeded their im- 
migration quotas for that year. This shows a quaint 
kind of appreciation of the widely advertised op- 
portunities offered in the Dictator-ridden countries. 
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Some people will say that if we allow an influx 
of foreigners it will weaken the old American stock. 
What American stock? We are all descendents of 
immigrants, are we not? 

The great Nazi doctrine that there must be purity 
in the race-strain, uncontaminated by foreign blood, 
is probably the greatest fake of all times and is 
directly disproved by the United States itself. Every 
race has good qualities which greatly predominate 
over the bad. Therefore, when two races merge, 
we get people of well-rounded personalities, realis- 
tic Frenchmen and methodical Germans, restless 
adventuresome Englishmen and romantic home- 
loving Italians, the Irishman with his imagination 
and idealism, and the Slav with his grim deter- 
mination. No wonder the United States has risen 
to the heights. 

But how can we ensure in the future a healthy 
increase in population? The answer is twofold: 1) 
by increasing the birth-rate among our present 
citizens and 2) by immigration. 

(1) How to increase the birth-rate among our 
American-born citizens has been a subject of much 
thought. The trend, however, is for smaller and 
smaller families and, as remarked at the start of 
this article, will ultimately end in a stationary or 
reduced population, unless some way is found to 
correct the present trend. 

(2) By immigration, we mean a selective im- 
migration which will keep out unassimilable people, 
criminals, the insane or diseased, and those who 
are enemies to our form of government. 

The Bureau of the Census tells us that the whole 
of Europe has 126 people to the square mile. The 
United States has forty-four, and South America, 
ten. 

It certainly looks as if Europe were needing an 
outlet. If we study the history of the world, we 
find that over-population has caused many migra- 
tions, or resulted in aggressions against weaker or 
less-populated regions. This attempt, by an over- 
crowded and rapidly growing nation, to burst out, 
is inevitable and, while strong nations may with- 
stand the attempt, the constant pressure will even- 
tually succeed in overflowing less-populated and 
weaker countries. 

Today, of course, it is possible for large popula- 
tions to be concentrated in one place, such as Eng- 
land, and have the necessities of life and hap- 
piness brought to them by means of commerce. 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
undoubtedly had this in mind in their Atlantic 
Charter, in which they guarantee equal opportu- 
nity for all to share the raw products of the earth. 
However, the old urge is still there to seize that 
of which someone else is not making full use. 
Certain regions, such as Australia and South 
America, are in dire peril of invasion, due mostly 
to under-population and the resultant lack of 
strength to resist. We of the United States are 
strong, but could be still stronger with a larger 
population. How much better it is to welcome 
foreigners to our shores and absorb them into our 
national life, than have some nation cast covetous 
eyes on our vacant acres. 
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A SISTER'S IMPRESSIONS 
OF OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


SISTER MARIA ANCELITA 











DURING the summer, my Superior assigned me a 
task which took me through many States and over 
vast stretches of territory. The soldier was omni- 
present, in troop-trains, in stations, in diners and 
narrow aisles. After the first meeting, our uneasi- 
ness vanished, and in its place a feeling of security, 
a bond of unity appeared. Perhaps it was because 
we realized more fully that the soldier is fight- 
ing for the same great cause that we are—the 
restoration of Christian civilization. Whether the 
soldier understood this or not, he respected us. The 
ease and grace with which some proffered us a 
courtesy revealed either the Catholic long prac- 
ticed in reverence for the Sister, or the gentleman 
long skilled in the manners of polite society. 

As I recall these pleasant experiences, I see our 
armed forces as a great uplifting force. The vulgar 
and the uncouth are brought to high ideals both 
socially and morally. But why this special respect- 
ful interest in the nun? Were the men thinking of 
the long rows of hospital beds where she might 
untiringly minister to them? Did they know the 
story of “the Angels of the Battlefield’? 

Were our fellow travellers studying the Church 
as they saw Her reflected in the conduct of the 
nun? Or did they see in her penitential robe, her 
quiet demeanor, some reflections of that mysteri- 
ous force sometimes and perhaps often experienced 
by men in the armed forces? A thought of Kilmer’s 
came to mind: “It [the Faith] has carried me 
through experiences I would not otherwise have 
endured. . . .These hardships are now past. . . but 
I cannot forget what made me live through them 
and bear myself like a man.” And another, “Pray 
for me, dear Father [Father Garesché, S.J.], that 
I may love God more and that I may become un- 
ceasingly conscious of Him—that is the greatest 
desire that I have.” Then with World War II in 
mind, I breathed a prayer of thanksgiving that 
nineteen-year-old John Gillespie Magee was able 
to leave to posterity his reactions of “‘touching the 
face of God.” This brought to mind another youth 
of World War II. I shall call him Little Bluejacket. 

Although not old, Little Bluejacket was an ex- 
perienced Navy pilot. On December 7, he was on 
patrol duty at Pearl Harbor. Following this disas- 
ter, his was the volunteer squadron that made the 
first flight into the Orient after war was declared 
against Japan. Five months later he visited his 
sister in a Catholic Academy. Every one desired 
to see an eye-witness from Pearl Harbor. 


Questions cannonaded from all sides. “Tell us 
what you saw and how you felt at Pearl Harbor.” 
“What I saw? Hell. How I felt? In the face of 
that tragedy I seemed a tiny, insignificant crea- 
ture, completely dependent upon the mercy of God. 
Only God and I existed during that awful time.’ 
Then followed a stammering but desperately sin- 
cere effort to impress upon his youthful auditors 
something of the importance of knowing and prac- 
tising one’s religion. “In times like Pearl Harbor,” 
he said, “one realizes that religion is all that mat- 
ters.” In the post-Pearl Harbor adventure, he had 
parachuted from a burning plane, narrowly escaped 
Jap bullets and landed in a jungle. Terror-stricken, 
again he found solace in his religion. Turning to 
God for protection, he realized that the natives 
were his brothers in Christ. Spurred on by Chris- 
tian charity, he made friendly gestures towards the 
natives, and all turned out well. Everywhere he 
felt the force of God’s presence. His one desire 
was to make his audience understand how neces- 
sary God is. “I wish there were some one more 
learned that I who could tell what belief in God 
and in one’s religion means in the face of battle,” 
was an oft-repeated remark. Great and learned 
Saints can find no words to satisfy the soul’s de- 
sire to make God known. They, too, can only say 
“T put out my hand and touched the face of God.” 

One evening, my companion and I, changing 
roads, had just entered our train. Across the aisle 
from us was a big, husky sailor whose boyish face 
bore traces of tears. Our sympathy was aroused. 
Turning toward him I said, as I might have ad- 
dressed one of my high-school students, “Blue- 
jacket, isn’t some one leaving his mother tonight?” 
“Yes ma’am, that’s right,” he said. I was en- 
couraged. “The longest furlough must seem short 
in war time; and saying goodbye to the folks after 
the first one may be a harder ordeal than that of 
the first leave-taking.”” With a show of pride he 
responded, “This is my third furlough, but it’s 
always hard to leave Mother.” Big Bluejacket, al- 
though timid and bashful, was slowly sliding across 
the seat towards us. “Have you seen any actual 
fighting?” I inquired. A quick glance at us over an 
enigmatic smile was our only response. Quickly I 
ventured, “I suppose you’re asked many questions 
you may not answer.” The smile changed to an 
expression of sadness. “My ship went down.” 

In the conversation that followed we learned of 
a bitter disappointment. All of his furlough except 
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two days had to be devoted to travel (It’s a long 
way across our great country!). Anticipating a 
family reunion, he had come, on that particular 
evening, into the great city with his mother to the 
home of a married sister. Upon his arrival, he 
learned that he must leave that night if he would 
reach his base on time. After a half-hour’s visit 
with his sister and her family, he returned to his 
country home thirty miles distant, secured his 
ticket, and again drove into the city, not to see 
his other sisters and brothers, but to make his de- 
parture. In telling his story, he made no effort 
to conceal his emotions and his keen disappoint- 
ment. “Surely,” I thought, “we can do something 
to bring this broken-hearted lad to God, even if 
he is not of the household of the Faith.” So I ven- 
tured, “Do you know any Chaplains in the Navy?” 
“Yes,” he nodded. “Well, when you get back, tell 
some Chaplain of your disappointment,” I sug- 
gested. “A talk with some Chaplain would make 
you feel much better.’’ No response. “A lot of non- 
Catholic boys talk to the priest-Chaplains and they 
get along fine.” I told him then of the heroic sacri- 
fice of Father Schmitt, who made no discrimina- 
tion in favor of Catholic boys when he stepped 
aside that others might escape death in the sink- 
ing ship at Pearl Harbor; and that all the boys 
had said, “Chaplain Schmitt—he’s a swell guy.” 
“Yes, I know there’re some pretty nice Chaplains,” 
he murmured. 

My courage increased as I planned a more force- 
ful approach: “If you care to listen, sir, I'll talk 
to you as I would to a Catholic boy as miserably 
unhappy as you are.” Without replying, he eagerly 
leaned across the aisle to bring himself nearer to 
me. Briefly I told him of the disappointments of 
Christ; of His suffering, of His desire that we 
unite our sorrows with His. I spoke of the brevity 
of life, and of the joys of an eternity with God. 
I tried to show him that the patient acceptance of 
his troubles, offered in union with those of Christ, 
could purchase tickets to heaven for himself and 
his loved ones. He listened attentively, relaxing into 
a comfortable position only when I indicated that 
I had no more to say. Apparently the excessive 
grief had subsided, for soon he was lost in the deep 
slumber of exhausted youth. Although fatigued, 
I was in no mood for sleep. A new and deeper 
appreciation of our holy religion drew me into con- 
templation. Had another Navy man put out his 
hand and “touched the face of God?” Or had not 
God Himself put forth His hand and touched not 
the face but the hearts of sailor and teacher as 
they contemplated His love and mercy? Perhaps 
my feeble words had been the instrument of that 
Hand! 

As a result of my observations and serious reflec- 
tion, I am strongly convinced that most of the men 
of our armed forces are magnanimous in their ef- 
forts to ennoble themselves. By so doing they are 
making this world a far better place in which 
to live. We love them for their generosity in bear- 
ing arms in defense of Christian ideals, but we 
reverence them for the chivalrous living of these 
ideals. 
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A CHAPLAIN SALUTES 
A GALLANT ADMIRAL. 


CAPTAIN W. A. MAGUIRE, U. S. N. 











IN Honolulu last summer, at dusk just before the 
black-out, two naval officers came to my cottage 
at the Pacific Club. I was on a temporary assign- 
ment as liaison officer in town and lived ashore 
because the flagship, California, was hors de com- 
bat as a result of the Jap sneak-raid of December 
7. I can still see my friends as they crossed the 
lawn. The younger officer was a bit taller than his 
companion, but both were broad-shouldered and 
strikingly martial as they approached and greeted 
me jovially in the half-light of my lanai. 

It was Captain Daniel J. Callaghan and his son 
Judson, then an Ensign. They came that evening 
to bid me goodbye, for they had heard that my 
orders had arrived directing me to take passage 
for a tour of duty on the mainland. Father and 
son had dined alone that evening for they, too, 
were soon to be separated—Judson, the former end 
of the California Rose Bowl team, to board his 
“PT” boat for the battle of Midway, his father to 
board a bomber for a flight to New Zealand, where 
he was to assume his new duties as Chief of Staff 
of the Commander Naval Forces in the South 
Pacific. In a few weeks, the Captain was promoted 
to the rank of Rear Admiral. 

My old friend and shipmate, Dan Callaghan, then 
explained this surprise return to Honolulu. For the 
past year he had commanded the heavy cruiser 
San Francisco, a ship named for the city of his 
birth. I knew that the ship had sailed for a West- 
Coast Navy Yard for a period of overhaul. The 
day she arrived in port, dispatch orders came 
ordering the Captain detached, and directing him 
to board a Clipper to Pearl Harbor and to proceed 
from there to his new post in the South Seas. When 
I congratulated my old friend on his splendid as- 
signment, he said, “Well, Padre, it’s a good job, 
but I hated to leave the San Francisco. She has the 
finest ship’s company I have ever known. My chief 
regret is that I never had a chance to come to grips 
with the Japs. We fired the anti-aircraft guns and 
hit the target, but I never had a chance to fire the 
main battery.” 

The epic story of Admiral Callaghan’s flagship, 
the San Francisco, which he had joined ten days 
before his last battle, told how Dan had attained 
his wish. His flagship, while leading a victorious 
task-force against a superior concentration of 
enemy ships near Guadacanal, steamed fast through 
the Jap fleet and fired the eight-inch guns, sink- 
ing two cruisers and crippling a big battleship. 
The Admiral was killed where he stood on the 
flag-bridge. Death came to a great officer and a 
true gentleman. 

I first met Dan twenty-two years ago when he 
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reported for duty on board the battleship Idaho 
as assistant gunnery officer. We at once became 
fast friends. Our favorite pastime after working- 
hours was to play “catch” on the spacious quarter- 
deck of the ship. Dan, an enthusiastic ball-player, 
had starred at the Naval Academy as a catcher 
on the Varsity. 

When the Fleet dropped anchor off Panama in 
the winter of 1931, the Commander in Chief ap- 
pointed Dan as playing-manager of the Pacific- 
Fleet officers’ team when they played the officers 
of the Atlantic Fleet. Dan played a fine game that 
day, and his team won. He was as happy as a 
school-boy that evening at dinner in the Union Club 
when we talked about it. 

Dan, though invariably cheerful, was a rather 
quiet fellow. He was never spectacular, but in a 
serene sort of way he was sociable. On parties, 
while enjoying his inevitable glass of ginger-ale, he 
contributed his share of the merriment. He was 
ever a “grand fellow to have around.” He was 
notoriously a hard worker, and whatever he did he 
undertook with intense enthusiasm. I believe the 
trait in his character which most endeared him 
to his fellow officers was his code of never speak- 
ing ill of his fellow man. He was one of the most 
genuinely charitable men I have ever met in the 
service. When Dan was in the wardroom, you sel- 
dom heard anything said that might injure the 
sensibilities of a shipmate. I have never heard him 
criticize a superior officer. His very presence com- 
manded respect and kept his less self-disciplined 
shipmates under pleasing restraint. 

Dan frequently came to my room aboard the 
Idaho. He was especially fond of candy, and I man- 
aged selfishly to keep him well supplied for fear he 
might choose some other place to relax and “shoot 
the breeze.”’ On the long cruises, he spoke often 
of Mary, his charming wife, and of “Jud’’ who then 
was but a child. The enlisted men of the ship ad- 
mired him and they were outspoken regarding their 
affection for him. 

On the cruise to Valparaiso, Chile, in 1921, Dan’s 
popularity paid him a boomerang in dividends. 
When the ship arrived at the Equator, our as- 
sistant gunnery officer had to undergo far rougher 
treatment than the rest of us in the ceremony of 
making “shellbacks” out of “pollywogs” in honor 
of King Neptune. I still have a snap-shot of Dan 
taken when he finally managed to climb out of 
the jerry-rigged tank, having been soundly spanked 
and roughly handled by the Royal Polar Bears. 
He was so “black and blue” that I found it hard 
to explain that this strange treatment was due 
to the affection the sailors felt for him and that 
they chose this rugged way of showing it. They 
knew that Dan could “take it.” 

Although Dan and I were shipmates only once 
in the early twenties, our paths among the waves 
frequently crossed through the years. We served 
again in the Fleet in 1938 when Dan was on the 
Staff of Rear Admiral Joseph K. Taussig in the 
flagship Chicago. In those days, I was Scouting 
Force Chaplain serving on the staff of Vice Ad- 
miral Adolphus Andrews, on the Indianapolis. 


On many occasions, in the evening, we met on 
the landing at Long Beach and motored to Los 
Angeles for a quiet dinner. We once made a trip 
to Westwood Village on a house-hunting expedi- 
tion. Dan had been told that he would soon be 
ordered to establish the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps at the University of California in Los 
Angeles. He had enjoyed similar duty at Berkeley. 
It was the sort of shore-duty he liked, because it 
meant a summer cruise with the embryo officers. 

A few weeks later, I drove my friend to the 
Biltmore Hotel where he was to meet Mary, his 
wife. It was dinner-time. When he arrived in the 
lobby, he discovered a bell-hop was paging him. 
He was wanted at the telephone; ““The White House 
is calling for Captain Daniel J. Callaghan.” At first 
Dan thought it was a joke, but he soon learned 
that President Franklin Delano Roosevelt had 
chosen him to be his Naval Aide. 

Although Dan Callaghan was handsome and al- 
ways well-groomed, I never thought that he would 
particularly enjoy that sort of duty. He was more 
in his natural element aboard ship, training officers 
and men in gunnery. The prime purpose of the 
Navy’s fighting-ship had shaped his career. He was 
essentially a sea-going officer, but I was not sur- 
prised to learn that he was highly successful as a 
Presidential Aide; and it is apparent that the Presi- 
dent quickly discovered Dan’s sterling qualities, 
for Dan was a man after his own heart. 

When his tour as President’s Aide came to an 
end, Dan took command of the heavy cruiser San 
Francisco at Pearl Harbor, in the summer of 1941. 
He was again back in the world he loved. 

At that time, I was Fleet Chaplain of the Pacific 
Fleet. One day Captain Callaghan came to my office 
in Honolulu. He was noticeably sad. I had not seen 
that expression on his face for years. He came to 
my desk and quietly said: “Padre, one of my men 
was washed over the side last week in a storm 
at sea. I’d like to have you conduct a memorial 
service for him. He was a fine kid, one of my lead- 
ing bo’sun’s mates, and I feel badly about it.” 

The following Sunday, I went aboard the San 
Francisco, and found the Skipper personally super- 
vising the arrangements. The whole ship’s com- 
pany, excepting those on watch, assembled on the 
well-deck and attended the Mass I offered in the 
airplane hangar. It was typical of Dan Callaghan 
to make the long trip from Pearl Harbor to the 
city and to attend personally to all the details of 
this service in honor of one of his men lost in line 
of duty. 

One morning last May, when I discovered that 
the San Francisco had come to Pearl Harbor for 
minor repairs following the battle of the Coral Sea, 
I called on the Skipper, and we chatted at length 
in his cabin. Dan said: “I’ve got a great crew, 
Padre. The ship has been 75 days at sea and the 
food had to be rationed and the men joked about 
the turkey they didn’t get. A few nights ago, while 
on the bridge, I heard the men singing in the dark- 
ness of the boat-deck. Their voices became louder 
and then so loud that I was tempted to order them 
to ‘pipe down.’ I couldn’t hear myself think but I 
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let them sing until they got so tired they turned 
in. They have marvelous spirit. They are the finest 
men I have ever known.” 

Dan Callaghan thought of these things as he 
sat on my lanai at the Pacific Club. He regretted 
that he had not fired his main battery at the 
enemy, not realizing that he had always fired, as 
it were, the main battery in everything he had 
ever undertaken to do. The last sight that met the 
eyes of Dan Callaghan, as he viewed at night the 
ships of the enemy’s battle line, was the flashing 
salvos of the main battery of his beloved San 
Francisco. 

The Navy recently ordered me to San Francisco 
to offer a Solemn Mass of Requiem in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral for Rear Admiral Callaghan. The Most 
Reverend John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco, presided. Naval Academy classmates, officers 
and men of the Fleet and civilians who knew Dan 
as a boy at St. Ignatius College, came to pay last 
tribute to their hero-friend. 

A great naval officer, a great gentleman, has 
given his life for victory. His career is now part 
of the magnificent tradition of the United States 
Navy. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 
ARE ARTERIES OF SUPPLY 


VERNON E. BRINK 
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BEFORE war broke out, we thought our problem 
of domestic transportation was largely solved. We 
possessed one of the greatest networks of freight- 
carrying facilities in the world: railroads, high- 
ways, inland waterways, ports, harbors, pipe-lines, 
even freight-handling airways to a practicable ex- 
tent. 

But war has brought curtailment of the maxi- 
mum use of many of those facilities. U-boats prey- 
ing on coastal shipping have rendered Eastern ports 
useless to many ocean-going vessels. The shortage 
of rubber, with the consequent gasoline rationing, 
has cut motor transportation. Pipe-lines, through 
a reversal of flow hitherto piped to the Middle West, 
are helping to alleviate the oil shortage in Eastern 
States, but more pipe-lines are needed, and they 
take months to build. Railroads, performing a her- 
culean task, face additional demands from war in- 
dustries and, especially now, from the military 
itself. 

Only one primary mode of freight transportation 
not adversely affected by the war remains: the 
rivers, canals and intracoastal waterways which, 
together with the Great Lakes, make up our inland 
waterway system. Safe from submarines, un- 
touched by the rubber shortage and relatively im- 
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mune to attack from the air, freight traffic moving 
by barge and towboat on the Mississippi System 
alone totaled more than 100,000,000 tons in 1941. 
In 1942, before ice closed the Upper Mississippi to 
further traffic, total tonnage transported over that 
river and its tributaries was the highest in our 
history. 

With respect to inland waterway development, 
we are in a much better position today than we 
were in back in 1918. In the First World War the 
annual movement of freight over our rivers, canals 
and intracoastal waterways averaged only 25,000,- 
000 tons. In 1917, the canalization of the Lower 
Ohio had not even been begun; the Missouri was 
still a wild, unpredictable river; and the channel be- 
tween the Calcasieu and Sabine Rivers was not 
completed. 

Now we have an improved inland waterway sys- 
tem that includes not only the vast and intricate 
Mississippi System but also the Great Lakes with 
the New York State Barge Canal and Hudson 
River; the Atlantic-Coast rivers and the intra- 
coastal waterways connecting them; the Gulf-Coast 
rivers and the intracoastal system from Mobile, 
through New Orleans, along the Texas coast, with 
connections with the southern Louisiana waterways 
and the Mississippi; the San-Joaquin-Sacramento 
system, California; the Columbia River and its 
tributaries in the Northwest; and the lesser rivers 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Freight moving over this network of waterways 
ranges from coal, iron and petroleum to glassware, 
cement, sugar, salt, cotton, coffee and lumber. 
Nearly one-fourth of the country’s entire refining 
capacity is concentrated along the Texas and Louis- 
iana Gulf Coasts. From great oil-ports on the Gulf, 
from Corpus Christi, Texas, to New Orleans, pe- 
troleum moves in barges up the Mississippi to the 
Missouri, the Illinois, the Tennessee, the Cumber- 
land, the Ohio, the Allegheny, the Monongahela, 
and the other navigable rivers in the system. On 
the Ohio and Monongahela, barge-borne petroleum 
is transported from the Southwest to ports 100 
miles above Pittsburgh. On the Kanawha, petrol- 
eum reaches Charlestown, West Virginia. Using the 
Illinois River and Canal, shipments from the Gulf 
of Mexico can enter the Great Lakes waterway sys- 
tem. Up the Missouri, petroleum moves to new ter- 
minals in Iowa and Nebraska. 

Measured as a road-bed, the freight-carrying 
capacity of an improved waterway is practically 
unlimited. Evidence in support of that statement 
comes from Major-General Eugene Reybold, Chief 
of Army Engineers. Speaking on April 18, 1942, at 
the dedication of the completed Intracoastal Water- 
way into Corpus Christi, Texas, Major-General 
Reybold cited a recent study which showed that if 
all the oil required to alleviate the East-Coast 
shortage were to move in barges over the Gulf In- 
tracoastal Waterway, the resulting traffic would be 
well within that particular waterway’s capacity. 

The crux of the river-transportation problem is, 
therefore, not inherent in the waterways them- 
selves. As movers of war goods in tremendous 
quantities, waterways are proving their value. The 























4,000,000 tons of freight, moved between St. Louis 
and Minneapolis last year on the Mississippi River, 
would have required 16,000 full-size freight trains 
on a five-a-day schedule during the year. Today 
a string of barges pushed by a streamlined towboat 
can carry as much as 15,000 tons of material in one 
cargo, or more than four fifty-car freight trains. 
Rather the problem consists of: 1) certain bottle- 
necks in our inland waterway system, 2) failure 
to utilize available facilities to the fullest extent. 

For one thing, from New Orleans to New York 
there is a connecting inland waterway system— 
except for a 105-mile stretch between the upper 
reaches of the Ohio River and Lake Erie. River 
men like Lachlan Macleay, president of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association, and industrialists like Ken- 
neth B. Lloyd, secretary of the Mahoning Valley 
Industrial Council, of Youngstown, would put a 
canal on that stretch which would provide a sub- 
marine-proof passage for oil from the Southwest, 
and coal from West Virginia and western Penn- 
sylvania. 

According to Lachlan Macleay, this proposed 
canal, which would run from Beaver, Pennsylvania, 
about twenty-five miles below Pittsburgh, on the 
Ohio River, to Lake Erie near Ashtabula, Ohio, 
already has been approved by United States Army 
engineers, adopted by Congress and fully author- 
ized. All that is necessary is an order from the 
President directing the engineers to proceed. 

The waterway, of course, has opposition—from 
railroads sharing the traffic to the Youngstown dis- 
trict steel-plants, which produce about ten percent 
of the nation’s steel, and from the Upper Ohio Val- 
ley Improvement Association, of Pittsburgh, which 
comprises chiefly Pittsburgh steel and other indus- 
trial companies that compete with the Youngstown 
plants. 

River interests have been fighting for this water- 
way for many years, as a route for hauling coal 
to Youngstown and iron ore from the Great Lakes 
to Youngstown and Pittsburgh. Whether or not 
the canal will be built at this time is still a moot 
question. Despite the tremendous peace-time bene- 
fits that such a canal would bring in cutting the 
costs of making steel in both the Youngstown and 
Pittsburgh districts, in addition to furnishing trans- 
portation from the South to the Northwest, it could 
not be usable to its maximum capacity until 1944, 
and would also consume great quantities of raw 
materials vitally needed in other wartime projects. 

Similarly, violent opposition has been directed 
against the digging of a barge canal across Florida 
to help relieve the East-Coast oil shortage. Op- 
ponets of the project allege that the Chief of Army 
Engineers testified in Congressional committee 
hearings that it would take three years to make 
the canal program a substantial contribution to 
the oil supply. Long before the canal can be built, 
opponents of the bill insist, the avowed purpose will 
of necessity have been achieved in some other way. 

While all this has been going on, the War Pro- 
duction Board on August 8 finally approved imme- 
diate construction of an alternative rail-route for 
hauling iron ore in event the locks at Sault Ste. 


Marie were damaged by enemy action. Within the 
next four months, about $30,000,000 will be spent 
in a railway-improvement and dock-construction 
program to create a 60,000,000-ton-a-year ore route 
from Duluth, Minnesota, to Escanaba, Michigan, by- 
passing the Soo locks. Construction of this alterna- 
tive rail-route will not only eliminate what is often 
called the most vital peril in America’s whole war 
program—the danger that the flow of iron ore to 
the steel mills might be halted by an accident to 
the Soo locks, through which passes ninety percent 
of our iron ore—but will also permit extension of 
the iron-ore shipping season into the early and late 
winter seasons by use of ice-breakers to keep lake 
channels open. A 5,950-ton ice breaker, capable of 
smashing through nine feet of ice, is already be- 
ing built at Toledo, and three Detroit River ferries 
are being converted into auxiliary ice-breakers to 
keep a channel open to Escanaba most of the year. 

Further, the Office of Defense Transportation, 
under Joseph Eastman, has worked out plans to 
pool tank-cars, tank-barges, and tank-trucks, and 
—as I said earlier—to reverse the flow of existing 
pipe-lines that run from the seaboard to Pittsburgh. 
Efforts are also being made to prevent further one- 
way freight-shipments by barge. Last year, for ex- 
ample, barges brought about 601,000 tons to St. 
Paul and 528,000 to Minneapolis, but carried down- 
river cargoes of less than 100,000 tons from both 
cities. Empty barges have no place in today’s trans- 
portation picture. 

River-boating has come a long way in improv- 
ing its freight-handling facilities since the First 
World War. Some of the largest of the barges on 
our rivers today hold as much as 3,000 tons of 
freight, equal to seventy-five box-cars, and a tow- 
boat can handle thirty or more barges with a load 
of 15,000 tons, the equivalent of 375 freight-cars, 
the average being around 5,000 tons, equal to 125 
freight-cars. 

Only two passenger-boats—the Gordon C. 
Greene and the Golden Eagle—are left on the 
rivers. But there are 600 freight-carrying opera- 
tors, 162 lines under regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with 5,000 barges and 800 
towboats. The Government-owned Federal Barge 
Line operates twenty-five towboats and 289 cargo- 
barges, while many industrial companies operate 
fleets. Perhaps the largest private barge-lines are 
the American Barge Line Company and the Union 
Barge Line. 

Regardless of claims to the contrary, river-boat- 
ing remains the cheapest way, excluding tankers, 
to get oil to the Eastern States. According to the 
Office of Petroleum Co-ordinator, barges alone are 
carrying 69,000 barrels of petroleum daily toward 
supplying the East’s demands for 1,250,000 barrels 
a day, and Co-ordinator Harold Ickes expects them 
to carry 150,000 to 200,000 barrels a day within 
the next few months. Whether this prediction un- 
folds into reality it is too early to say as yet, but 
river-boating is playing an important role in mov- 
ing freight in the present war, and all indications 
point to an even greater role in the post-war eco- 
nomic picture. 
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THE MEANING OF 
“JURIDICAL ORDER” 


JOHN LaFARGE 











WHEN the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, spoke to 
the world on December 24, he wished to be under- 
stood by everyone. His purpose was to help us to 
find an answer to the “gigantic problems” that the 
war has placed before us, and particularly to find 
out what is the matter with our social life, or the 
way by which men are used to living together. 

“Social life,” said the Pope, “needs a juridical 
order.” There are many other things the Pope 
could have said that society needs. He could have 
said it needed religion, or virtue, or a sense of sin, 
or habits of thrift, industry and sobriety, or the 
practice of kindness and charity. But he chose to 
say that it needs a juridical order. 

Now if the Pope had said any of these other 
things, or if he had said that social life needs 
schools, churches and well edited newspapers, he 
would easily have been understood and would be 
readily quoted. Instead of that, he selected one 
basic idea. It ought to be better understood. 

Everybody sees, without further explanation, 
that social life needs some kind of order. The op- 
posite to order is confusion, in which every person 
tries to do his sweet will, and all wind up in blood- 
shed and slavery. The totalitarians remedy this by 
their own type of order; but the Pope is concerned 
about the right order, which he calls juridical. 

There are many learned explanations of this 
term, but there is a simple one which may serve 
you in your conversation with your friends. Any 
kind of order supposes some basic plan or first 
principle by which you create the order. If you 
order the books in your library, for instance, you 
can arrange them according to size, or the color 
of their bindings, or according to subjects. When 
the Pope talks of a juridical order for society, he 
means that the laws which govern—and therefore 
order—our social life, should have their first start- 
ing point not from the will or whim of some power- 
ful person or class or corporation, but from those 
duties and rights (jura) which belong to man’s 
very nature. A juridically ordered society is one 
which will “implement,” as they say, the very na- 
ture of man himself. 

By his nature, for instance, man works out his 
destiny as a member of a family; he has therefore 
certain duties, also certain rights (e.g. to a living 
wage). A juridically ordered society will recognize 
and “implement” those duties and rights. 

We have, says the Pope, an “inalienable right” 
to enjoy such an order in our social life. If we wish 
to enforce that right, we should do as he recom- 
mends, and test our laws, our customs and our 
institutions, to make sure they really belong to a 
“juridical order.” 
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MR. JUSTICE JACKSON 
DISSENTS 


PAUL L. BLAKELY 











ON December 21, 1942, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that a divorce granted in Nevada 
must be accepted by every other State. Mr. Justice 
Murphy and Mr. Justice Jackson dissented. 

The facts in the case are these. A married man, 
O. B. Williams, and a married woman, Mrs. Thomas 
Hendrix, long domiciled in North Carolina, went 
to Las Vegas, Nevada, and there filed suits for 
divorce. Their respective spouses did not appear in 
the Nevada court, nor were they served with per- 
sonal notice of process. The divorces granted, Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Hendrix contracted marriage in 
Nevada, and returned to North Carolina. Here they 
were indicted and tried for bigamous cohabitation. 
On conviction, they were sentenced to a term in 
the penitentiary. Appeal was taken to the State Su- 
preme Court, and the convictions were sustained. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
now quashed both convictions. In granting these 
divorces, Nevada, the Court held, acted “in accord 
with the requirements of procedural due process,” 
and “we cannot say that its decree should be ex- 
cepted from the full faith and credit clause merely 
because its enforcement or recognition in another 
State would conflict with the policy of the latter.” 

To this majority ruling, Mr. Justice Jackson ex- 
cepted vigorously and, at times, pungently. Rather 
than express any critical views of my own on the 
Supreme Court’s “demoralizing opinion,” I have 
summarized those offered by Mr. Justice Jackson. 
A well expressed minority opinion is always inter- 
esting, and sometimes valuable. This minority opin- 
ion is both. 

1. “The Court’s decision . . . nullifies the power 
of each State to protect its own citizens against 
the dissolution of their marriages by the courts 
of other States which have an easier system of 
divorce. It subjects every marriage to a new in- 
firmity in that one dissatisfied spouse may choose 
a State of easy divorce in which neither party has 
ever lived, and there commence proceedings with- 
out personal service of process. The spouse remain- 
ing within the State of domicile need never know 
of the proceedings.” 

2. “Or, if it comes to one’s knowledge, the choice 
is between equally useless alternatives; one is to 
ignore the foreign proceedings, in which case the 
marriage is quite certain to be dissolved; the other 
is to follow the complaining spouse to the State 
of his choice and there defend under the laws 
which grant the dissolution on relatively trivial 
grounds.” 

3. “To declare that a State is powerless to pro- 
tect either its own policy, or the family rights of 
its people, against such consequences has serious 

















constitutional implications. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that the decision repeals the divorce 
laws of all the States and substitutes the law of 
Nevada as to all marriages, one of the parties to 
which can afford a short trip there. The significance 
of this decision is best appraised by orienting its 
facts with reference to the States involved, for 
the Court approves this concrete case as a pattern 
which anybody in any State may henceforth fol- 
low under the protection of the Federal courts.” 

4. “No difficulties arise’ from the laws in the 
different States, “so long as each State applies its 
laws to its own permanent inhabitants. The com- 
plications begin when one State opens its courts 
and extends the privileges of its laws to persons 
who never were domiciled there and attempts to 
visit disadvantages therefrom upon persons who 
have never lived there, have never submitted to 
the jurisdiction of its Courts, and have never been 
lawfully summoned by personal service of process.” 

5. “It does not seem consistent with our legal 
system that one who has these continuing rights” 
arising from marriage, “should be deprived of them 
without a hearing. Neither does it seem that he or 
she should be summoned by mail, publication, or 
otherwise to a remote jurisdiction chosen by the 
other party and there be obliged to submit marital 
rights to adjudication under a State policy at odds 
with that of the State under which the marriage 
was contracted and the matrimonial domicile was 
established. 

“Marriage is often dealt with as a contract. Of 
course a personal judgment could not be rendered 
against an absent party on a cause of action aris- 
ing out of an ordinary commercial contract, with- 
out personal service of process. I see no reason 
why the marriage contract, if such it be consid- 
ered, should be discriminated against, nor why a 
party to a marriage contract should be more vul- 
nerable to a foreign judgment without process than 
a party to any other contract. I agree that the 
marriage contract is different, but I should think 
the difference would be in its favor.” 

6. “In other words, settled family relationships 
may be destroyed by a procedure that we would 
not recognize if the suit were one to collect a 
grocery bill.” 

7. “Would it be less logical to hold that the con- 
tinued presence of one party to a marriage gives 
North Carolina power to protect the res, the mar- 
riage relation, than to hold that the transitory 
presence of one gives Nevada power to destroy it?” 

8. “These opinions” cited in the Court’s majority 
opinion “are wholly inapposite unless they mean 
that Nevada has jurisdiction to nullify contract 
rights of a person never in the State, or to de- 
clare that he is not liable for the commission of 
crime, and payment of taxes, or the breach of a 
contract, in another State; and I am sure that no- 
body has ever supposed that.” 

9.“ ... it is quite a different thing to say that 
Nevada can dissolve the marriages of North Caro- 
linians, and dictate the incidence of the bigamy 
statutes of North Carolina by which North Carolina 
has sought to protect her own interests as well as 


theirs. In this case there is no conceivable basis 
of jurisdiction in the Nevada court over the absent 
spouses, and a fortiori over North Carolina her- 
self. I cannot but think that in its pre-occupation 
with the full faith and credit clause, the Court has 
slighted the due process clause.” 

10. “A State can have no legitimate concern with 
the matrimonial status of two persons, neither of 
whom lives within its territory. The Court indeed 
would seem to pay lip-service to this principle. I 
understand the holding to be that it is domicile 
in Nevada that gave power to proceed without 
personal service of process. That being the course 
of reasoning, I do not see how we avoid the issue 
concerning the existence of the domicile which the 
facts on the face of this record present to us. Cer- 
tainly we cannot, as the Court would, by-pass the 
matter by saying that ‘We must treat the present 
case for the purpose of the limited issue before us, 
precisely the same as if the petitioner had resided 
in Nevada for a term of years and had long ago 
acquired a permanent abode there.’ I think we 
should treat it as if they had done just what they 
have done. The only suggestion of a domicile within 
Nevada was a stay of about six weeks at the Alamo 
Auto Court, an address hardly suggestive of per- 
manence.” 

11. “If Nevada may prescribe six weeks of ‘in- 
definite permanence’ in a motor court as constitut- 
ing domicile, she may as readily prescribe six days. 
Indeed, if the Court’s opinion is carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion, a State could grant a constructive 
domicile for divorce purpose upon the filing of some 
sort of declaration of intention. Then it would fol- 
low that we would be required to accept it as suf- 
ficient and to force all States to recognize mail- 
order divorces as well as tourist divorces. Indeed, 
the difference is in the bother and expense—not in 
the principle of the thing.” 

12. “If in testing this judgment to determine 
whether it qualifies for Federal enforcement we 
should apply the doctrine of domicile to interpre- 
tation of the full faith and credit clause, Nevada 
would be held to a duty to respect the statutes 
of North Carolina and not to interfere with their 
application to those whose individual as well as 
matrimonial domicile is within that State, unless 
and until that domicile has been terminated. And 
North Carolina would not be required to yield its 
policy as to persons resident there except upon a 
showing that Nevada had acquired a domiciliary 
right to redefine the matrimonial status.” 

13. “I agree that it is serious if a Nevada court 
without jurisdiction purports to say that the so- 
journ of two spouses gives four spouses rights to 
acquire four more; but I think it is far more seri- 
ous to force North Carolina to acquiesce in any 
such proposition.” 

14. “In the application of the full faith and credit 
clause to the variety of circumstances that arise 
when families break up and separate domiciles are 
established, there are, I grant, many areas of great 
difficulty. But I cannot believe that we are justified 
in making a demoralizing decision in order to avoid 
making difficult ones.” 
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KEEP THE WAR LABOR BOARD 


WHATEVER be the form our post-war economy 

takes, this much is clear by now: democracy can 

only survive on a basis of class cooperation. If 
workers and management cannot pull together to 
provide full employment and abundant goods, the 

Government has only the disastrous alternative of 

operating the nation’s industry. 

Fortunately, the war itself is teaching both labor 
and management that they can settle their differ- 
ences without recourse to strikes and lockouts. 
Naturally, their more or less compulsory experi- 
ence with the War Labor Board has involved many 
sacrifices. Both sides have had to accept decisions 
which were less satisfactory than those they might 
have obtained by recourse to economic force. For 
the good of the country at war, they have em- 
braced these sacrifices, subordinating the full ex- 
ercise of their rights to the general welfare. 

Since this policy has worked so well in time of 
war, why cannot it be continued in times of peace? 

This question was raised last week by Secretary 
of Labor Perkins in her annual report to Congress. 
Calling attention to the success of the War Labor 
Board in preserving industrial peace, she urged the 
legislators to preserve its machinery after the 
peace is won. “Let’s change its name,” she wrote, 
“retain the experience and the habit which have 
served a useful purpose.” 

Everybody now sees the terrible futility of de- 
ciding international disputes by force of arms. In 
order to ensure peace among nations, we are even 
willing to abandon our traditional policy of isola- 
tion and participate with other nations in some 
plan to outlaw war. If this is a reasonable position 
to take, is it not also reasonable to look for ways 
and means to do away with strikes and lockouts 
i.e. with the use of force in industrial conflicts? 

Both labor and management have the right, of 
course, to resort to economic force, just as nations 
have the right to make war. But these rights must 
not blind us to the fact that strikes and lockouts 
and wars are all causes of innumerable evils: means 
indifferent in themselves, only to be used under 
carefully defined conditions when all other possibili- 
ties have been exhausted. Without denying the 
right, we ought to make every effort to render its 
exercise unnecessary. In this connection, Miss Per- 
kins’ Report is worth quoting: 

I do not suggest that the use of this method [re- 

- course to a peace-time War Labor Board] be made 
compulsory, but rather predict that if we train and 
develop this machinery conscientiously, we shall 
build up gradually an all but universal reliance on 
the process of adjustment rather than on the strike 
or lockout as a method of settlement of differences 
about wages, hours and working conditions, about 


unions’ rights and obligations, individual rights and 
obligations and employers’ rights and obligations. 


This position is so reasonable that the great 
majority of both workers and employers would 
undoubtedly accept it. May die-hard minorities on 
both sides, through their experiences with WLB, 
come to a more civilized habit of mind. 
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COOPERATIVE MEDICINE 


BY-PASSING the irrelevant question of 
whether medicine is a learned profession or a 
trade, the Supreme Court made a decision of 
far-reaching implications when it handed down 
its recent unanimous ruling against the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The Court held that 
the A.M.A. and the District of Columbia Medi- 
cal Association acted against the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law in conspiring to destroy the 
Group Health Association of Washington. 

Through this decision, cooperative health as- 
sociations have finally won their four-year bat- 
tle to establish their right to operate without 
interference from organized medicine. 

It is easy to understand the opposition of 
many medical men to what seems like a threat 
to the independence and deserved privileges of 
their profession and an opening wedge to “so- 
cialized medicine.” But the Court has upheld 
the right of citizens to establish their own co- 
operatives and hire their doctors on their own 
terms, and also the right of doctors to organize 
groups and receive payment in any way they 
please. It is hard to find fault with the sound 
democracy of that principle. 

If cooperative health groups are here to stay 
—and it seems certain that they are—then the 
American Medical Association can best pre- 
serve medical standards and protect the public 
by giving its blessing to the movement and ex- 
tending to it the supervision and regulation that 
will be necessary for public confidence and pub- 
lic benefit. T- act otherwise would only foster 
discord in the profession, leave the way open 
to inferior medical treatment for the poor and 
put the stigma of irregularity on a number of 
honest and capable doctors. 

The medical profession is an honorable and 
arduous one; the price of becoming a doctor is 
high in money and self-sacrifice and labor. 
Doctors certainly deserve returns in honor and 
financial rewards. But the profession is now 
faced with a social development and a demo- 
cratic reality. It can assimilate the movement 
and prevent any deterioration of high medical 
standards and thus benefit the public or, in 
spite of legal decisions, it can cast the implica- 
tion of “bootleg medicine” on the whole co- 
operative idea. It is to be hoped that the reac- 
tion of the A.M.A. will be wise and far-seeing. 
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HOMES AND THE WAR 
ONE of the best preventives of serious delin- 
’ quency among children is a mother who stays 
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at home. But it would appear from studies re- 
cently made that homes of this type are becom- 
ing somewhat rare. 

It is not surprising, then, that boys and girls, 
still in their ’teens, are daily and in larger num- 
bers attracting the notice of the police. But by 
the time that a child falls under the eyes of 
the police authorities, the period for remedial 
measures is, in most cases, at an end. 

Like their elders, boys and girls do not be- 
come bad suddenly. The crime which the police- 
man notices has been preceded by months of 
minor delinquencies and, often, of undetected 
crime. If the age which shows the heaviest in- 
cidence of crime is eighteen years—a statement 
made on the authority of J. Edgar Hoover— 
then it follows that these boys and girls have 
been preparing for crime at the very time when 
they should have been most carefully guarded 
by their parents. 

The growth of homes from which the mother 
is absent all day, and the father all night, 
threatens to undermine the foundation upon 
which civilized society must rest. In such 
homes, the care and supervision which the 
growing child needs, if he or she is to overcome 
the dangers which accompany the onset of 
adolescence, cannot possibly be given. Accord- 
ing to a report made recently by the National 
Child Labor Association, this want of super- 
vision is responsible “for a large number of 
delinquency cases.” 

One of the purposes of the war in which we 
are now engaged is to preserve the American 
way of life. It would seem, then, that we are 
singularly indifferent to the stability of the 
American home, which is an outstanding fea- 
ture of that way of life. We need more workers 
to carry this war to a successful conclusion, 
but if we must undermine our homes, and de- 
bauch our children, to get them, the price is 
too heavy to pay. 

Victories in North Africa and in the Pacific 
will not compensate for the loss of the Ameri- 
can home. The immediate remedy in the hands 
of the Government is a management of the 
manpower problem which does not deprive our 
young people of parental supervision. 
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TOO MANY EMPLOYES 


FOR more than a quarter of a century, the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employes has pro- 
moted the civil-service system and, to the best of 
its ability, has guarded the rights of the men and 
women in the Federal service. The Federation has 
never assumed a belligerent attitude in dealing 
with the Government. It has, in fact, been accused 
of carrying forbearance to a point at which this 
admirable quality ceases to be a virtue. Nor has 
the Federation ever allied itself with partisan poli- 
tics. Its chief purpose has been to provide the Gov- 
ernment with an improved quality of service by 
promoting methods which form more competent 
workers. The Federation’s failures have been due 
to the influence of politicians who look upon posi- 
tions under the Government as the ordinary means 
of attaching their followers, however incompetent, 
to salaries which you and I, and our neighbors, 
must pay. 

Those who have followed the Federation’s month- 
ly publication, the Federal Employee, probably 
rubbed their eyes, after reading the first half- 
dozen paragraphs of the leading editorial in the 
January issue. They saw in them no trace of the 
old too-patient forbearance, but a forthright in- 
dictment of the Government's current—and for 
some years current—policy with regard to Federal 
employes. 

The United States is, and for some years has 
been, responsible for the largest single group of 
employes in the world. Their number is disputed, 
but it probably is somewhat in excess, at the mo- 
ment, of 3,000,000. But the United States is not 
the most competent of employers. Its methods, if 
applied to the management of private business, 
would not be likely to meet with marked success. 
In general, “there are far too many Federal em- 
ployes,” contends the Federal Employee, and this 
when one of the country’s most serious problems 
is shortage of manpower. How has this extraor- 
dinary condition come about? The Employee an- 
swers. 

It is, unmistakably, the fault of those who have the 

power, but not the experience, nor, necessarily, the 

capacity, for planning and administering Govern- 
mental enterprises. They adopt the easy and in- 
variable way of the untrained and unfitted, by 
ordering a large number of employes, excessive 
amounts of floor-space and equipment. This makes 
for imposing show—and for multiplied confusion. 

Too many recently arrived officials who wield 
extensive authority mistake opinionated ignorance 
for administrative acumen in dealing with the most 
vital of personnel problems. . . . Because too many 
appointing officials have been unrestrained in their 
demands for armies of employes, the [Civil Service] 

Commission necessarily is recruiting persons who 

by no stretch of the imagination can be held com- 

petent. There comes a time when it is better to let 
some work accumulate than to entrust it to in- 
competent hands. 

The worst of this situation is not that we are 
paying for useless and incompetent employes. As 
the Employee observes, this hurly-burly is hamper- 
ing necessary war-work, and is making more acute 
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the manpower shortage from which the whole 
country is suffering. Further, it is bringing the 
civil-service system into disrepute. The Employee 
rightly notes that a tidal wave of indignation is 
gathering, and it may destroy the system itself, 
on a plea of reform. 

What can be done to end these conditions? 

We are glad to observe that the Employee de- 
mands an investigation by Congress “of the per- 
sonnel complement of the various Federal depart- 
ments and agencies.” Now that the President has 
ibolished by Executive Order the forty-hour week, 
and has ordered a forty-eight hour week for civil- 
service employes, it should be possible to release 
thousands of Federal employes for essential war 
work. A coming investigation by the House has 
been announced, and it is reported that the Senate 
has in mind another inquisition. A full and fearless 
inquiry should end forever what has become a na- 
tional war-time scandal. 


THE FULL MEASURE 


THE sad yet inspiring bulletins from the front tell 
us that the Sullivans, the Sheas, and the Cal- 
laghans are taking a glorious part in this far-flung 
war. The five Sullivan brothers, from Iowa, who 
recently lost their lives in the area of the Solomon 
Islands, were seamen of the first class, John Shea 
was a Commander in the Navy, and Daniel Cal- 
laghan, for whom memorial services were held in 
Washington last month, was a Rear Admiral. Dif- 
fering in rank, all were equal in their devotion to 
their country, and their willingness to lay down 
their lives in our defense entitles them to a place 
in our hearts and in our prayers. 

Admiral Callaghan went to Annapolis from St. 
Ignatius College, the predecessor of the present 
University of San Francisco, in 1907. His rise was 
rapid, and at the time of his death, last November, 
on the deck of his flag-ship, the San Francisco, the 
Admiral was among the Navy’s most popular and 
efficient officers. 

Speaking of this engagement near the Solomon 
Islands, President Roosevelt has said in a radio 
address: “The San Francisco sailed right into the 
enemy fleet, right through the enemy fleet, her 
guns blazing. She engaged and hit three enemy 
vessels, sinking one of them. At point-blank range, 
she engaged an enemy battleship heavily her su- 
perior in size and firepower. She silenced this bat- 
tleship’s big guns, and so disabled her that she 
could be sunk by torpedoes from our destroyers 
and aircraft.” The skill displayed by the Admiral 
during this engagement has won the admiration 
of naval experts. 

Love of liberty and hatred of tyranny ran strong 
in the life-blood of the five Sullivan boys, Com- 
mander Shea and Admiral Callaghan. They are 
the worthy sons of a race that through the cen- 
turies has been in the van of the battle for civil 
and religious liberty. They were Americans in the 
truest sense, men who to their God, and to their 
country, gave the last full measure of devotion. 
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IN HIM OUR CALM 


OUR LORD was very tired. All day, He had 
preached to great throngs, and still the people 
crowded about Him, bringing with them many 
afflicted persons, some possessed by evil spirits, and 
others suffering from various physical ailments. 
“He cast out the spirits with a word,” writes Saint 
Matthew, “and cured all who were sick.’ In this 
scene, the Evangelist saw a fulfilment of the 
prophecy (Isaias, liii, 4) “He himself took up our 
infirmities, and bore the burden of our sins.” 

But evening was now come, and weariness, one 
of our nature’s common infirmities, took hold on 
Jesus. Dismissing the crowds, He went into a boat 
with some of His Apostles, and bade them seek 
the farther shore of the Sea of Genesareth. The 
other Apostles climbed into their boats and, hoist- 
ing the sail, the little fleet launched out into the 
deep. Jesus went to the stern of the boat, and ly- 
ing down, soon fell fast asleep. 

The stars shone brightly as they put out, and 
the winds were mild. But soon heavy clouds cur- 
tained the stars, and the Apostles perceived that 
one of those storms, which frequently swept down 
from the mountains, was about the break. Sailors 
of some skill, they took the ordinary precautions, 
but when the waves began to break over the boats, 
as we read in our Gospel (Saint Matthew, viii, 23- 
27), they saw that this was “a great storm on the 
sea.” So imminent, they thought, was their danger, 
that they cried out, “Lord, save us! we are perish- 
ing.” 

We may wonder how the Apostles could possibly 
have thought that death could come, when Jesus 
was with them. Had they not seen enough of Him 
that very day to know that He was God, and that 
even if He slept, He would keep watch over them? 
The trouble with them, as it is with us, when 
storms brew and break, was that they were “of 
little faith.” When we do what God wants us to 
do, nothing can really harm us. The Apostles had 
followed Our Lord’s orders in putting out to sea 
that night, and they should have known that de- 
spite all storms they would ultimately make the 
other shore. But at the moment of peril, their faith 
grew weak, just as ours so often does in dangers 
of much lesser moment. About all that we can say 
for the Apostles is that they had sense enough to 
know upon Whom to call for help. Sometimes, we 
do not know even that much. Instead of turning to 
God in our trials, many of us try to find release in 
idle or, unhappily, in sinful pleasures. 

In very many instances, we do not understand 
why God permits His children to be sorely tried. 
But we do not need to understand, for we know 
that God is Our Father, and that He has loved us 
so dearly that He has given us His only Son to 
be our Saviour and our Brother. In our darkest mo- 
ments we can turn to Him Who of old stilled the 
tempest on Genesareth, and say to Him, “O Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, I put all my trust in Thee.” We 
may be sure that, in His own good time, He will 
rebuke the wind and the sea, and there will come 
a great calm. 
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ANATOMY OF FEAR 


ARNOLD LUNN 








THERE is a country from whose bourne no 
traveler returns, but it may be that a fleeting 
glimpse of what lies beyond is revealed to those 
who have approached most closely to the frontier. 

I remember a conversation on this point with 
Frank Smythe, the famous mountaineer and Hima- 
layan explorer. Smythe survived a long fall in the 
Alps, and he still retains a vivid memory of his 
thoughts while falling. The fall had hardly begun 
before he felt as if he were watching, with com- 
plete detachment, his own body somersaulting 
down from crag to crag. It was as if the real 
Smythe had escaped from the body, as if this 
thing, making feeble, convulsive movements, were 
something which had once been his, something 
which he had discarded, like an old suit of clothes 
or his first set of teeth. This thing did not mat- 
ter. It could be scrapped without damage to the 
personality which had used it as a temporary habi- 
tation. And, this experience, he added, convinced 
him beyond all need of proof that he would survive 
the death of his body. 

There is a wide measure of agreement among 
mountaineers who have survived long falls that 
such falls are characterized by freedom from fear 
and by a quickened tempo of thought, so that 
the thinking of minutes is crowded into as many 
seconds. In support of this, I can cite various ex- 
periences of my own. I remember, for instance, a 
brief but crowded crisis on the Matterhorn. I had 
been dragged off one of the steeper pitches by an 
absent-minded guide, who had been forced on me 
by an over-anxious parent. We were climbing up- 
wards on a steep traverse, and I was, of course, 
completely unprepared for so monumental a gaffe. 
I was jerked off the rocks, and the guide and I 
swung round like a pendulum. Our fate was de- 
cided within two seconds, for the leading guide 
held, a magnificent effort—and even before the 
rope had reached the vertical, the second guide 
and I had grabbed new handholds. 

But those two seconds were long enough for me 
to register wild surprise when the jerk came, in- 
dignant and impotent fury when I was pulled off 
the rocks, righteous indignation that I should suffer 
for the folly of a guide who had been imposed on 
me as an extra precaution, a rapid and pessimistic 
calculation of our chances, the dawn of hope as the 
rope tightened above me, and ecstatic relief when 
my hands came to rest on a firm and adequate 
handhold. 


It is not only what Sophocles calls “wind-swift 
thought” which registers its movements on the 
mind. Things seen are etched into one’s memory 
with a sharpness of detail for which there is no 
parallel on the quieter levels of existence. I remem- 
ber, one New Year’s day many years ago, being 
caught on the crest of the Eiger by the most violent 
tornado in all my Alpine experience. I had inad- 
vertently left my crampons (ice-claws) behind, 
and I was climbing in unnailed ski-ing boots. After 
struggling for eight hours through mist and driv- 
ing snow, we reached the summit during a mo- 
mentary lull in the storm, and we had just started 
down the ice stairway which we had cut on the 
ascent when Hell broke loose. A stone whipped off 
the slope whistled past like a bullet, and out I 
went at full rope’s length. If I could draw, which I 
can’t, I could reproduce in detail two pictures, 
which were engraved on my mind: first, of the 
roofs of Grindelwald, nine thousand feet below, 
showing through a rent in the black storm-clouds, 
and second, of my guide, straining against the 
rope, leaning back on the gale, perfect poise and 
perfect balance, his ten-pointed crampons grind- 
ing into the ice. 

Though fear is in abeyance during a fall, one’s 
mind is alert. One’s first reaction is often one of 
indignation. Young climbers believe in their star, 
and are taken by surprise when their luck breaks. 
Accidents are things which only happen to other 
people. Even one’s friends are deemed to be im- 
mune from the chances of sudden death. 

Like other climbers, I had had my bad moments, 
when the margin of safety had been cut too nar- 
row, and was no stranger to the horror of a half- 
slip while leading on rock or ice. But even so, when 
I first found myself dropping through empty space, 
I felt as if the mountains were taking a monstrous 
liberty. It was on one of the ridges of Cader Idris 
in Wales that I lost my illusions. 

On August 28, 1909, I chose a steep, sporting 
but not particularly difficult ridge, starting from 
the summit of Cader which I had reached by 
another route. I have seldom enjoyed rock climb- 
ing more. The sun flooded down from a cloudless 
sky. The climb, though tricky, was well within 
my margin of safety. There was sensuous pleasure 
in the feel of the warm dry rocks, and a mental 
stimulant in the contrast between the apparent 
threat of the drop below and the confidence born 
of firm rock and acquired skill. I was on the best 
of terms with the mountains. We understood each 
other. We were friends. I was descending a vertical 
pitch when suddenly the whole mountain seemed 
to quiver. I clung to the trembling cliffs in an 
agony of fear. A vast monolith liberated itself from 
the stony matrix of the cliff and heeled over on 
top of me. And I fell. 
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Fear vanished when the fall began. I struck the 
face of the cliff three or four times, and each time 
that I somersaulted off again into space, I felt the 
same angry disappointment that my fall had not 
been finally checked. But the basic reaction was 
one of righteous indignation. You can’t do this to 
me. ... You can’t do this to me.... 

But Cader could . . . and did. One hundred feet 
below the point from which I fell, I came to rest on 
a narrow sloping ledge, just above a vertical drop 
of a hundred feet onto the screes below. I tried to 
sit up, but fell back hurriedly on seeing my right 
shin sticking through my stocking. My leg was bent 
almost at right angles. I shouted and shouted, but 
there were no replies, and the twenty minutes that 
passed before I heard an answering cry were the 
longest in my life. There is one prayer which I 
never forget, for those in pain, and particularly 
for the lonely wounded on the battlefields waiting 
and longing for help. 

Cader left me with a shortened and misshapen 
leg, the balance of which has always been pre- 
carious, and this must be my excuse for tum- 
bling off the Eiger some fifteen years later. Three 
Swiss friends and I had made the first ski ascent 
of the Eiger by way of the Eigerglacier, and had 
left our skis on the Eigerjoch. As we started our 
descent from the summit to the Eigerjoch, the 
snow which masked the ice on this long ridge had 
begun to soften. We cut no steps and trusted to 
our ice-claws, which we drove through the snow 
into the underlying ice. My game leg was always 
painful at the end of a long climb, and I failed to 
drive my ice-claws into the ice with sufficient 
punch. I slipped, and my friend who was above 
me was taken unawares and jerked out of his steps. 
I saw him shoot past, head first, protecting his 
head with his hands. The ice slope ended some 
five hundred feet below in the glacier snows, and 
there was no reason to suppose that we should stop 
before we reached the bottom. 

My first reaction was intense irritation with my- 
self for slipping, flavored by milder annoyance with 
my companion for failing to hold me. Our friends 
were on another rope. There was nothing they 
could do to help, but as we shot past them I was 
faintly annoyed by their impassive attitude. They 
might at least, I felt, have indicated their sym- 
pathy by a gesture, such as the removal of their 
hats to prospective corpses. 

And then suddenly the rope tightened and we 
stopped. The foreground which had been rushing 
up to meet us at an ever-accelerating speed gave 
a little jerk. The world came to rest, and we were 
alive and unhurt. The soft snow swept down by the 
rope had packed against the limestone wrinkle, and 
had acted as a buffer, with the happy result that 
the rope was frayed, but not cut. 

As on Cader, it was the odd chance in ten thou- 
sand that saved me, and yet I never felt that I 
was facing extinction. I knew that my body might 
shortly cease to function but the thought that I 
might shortly cease to exist never passed through 
my mind. Smythe’s beliefs were profoundly influ- 
enced by his fall; mine were not, but at least these 
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experiences started a train of thought, and form 
the slender basis for a provisional theory to ex- 
plain that freedom from fear which is such a per- 
plexing characteristic of mountain tumbles. Pro- 
vided that one does not blur the sharp distinction 
between beliefs which one can defend by rational 
argument and tentative guesses which are con- 
sistent with known facts but not necessarily de- 
ducible from them, there is no harm in hazarding 
a guess. 

I can best explain my own provisional solution 
to the problem which I have been discussing by 
means of an analogy. The unborn child may fear 
birth, as we fear death, and knowing nothing of 
the splendor of life, may cling tenaciously to the 
only existence which it knows. Fear may be Na- 
ture’s device for preventing premature birth and 
premature death. 

Where the issue between life and death is still 
in doubt, fear often evokes a dynamic and super- 
human effort, for man has unsuspected powers on 
which he can draw in moments of great emergency; 
but in the experiences which I have described no 
effort, human or superhuman, could have had the 
slightest influence on the result. One was as help- 
less as a falling stone, the toy of external forces. 
Fear had lost its function. However reluctant one 
might be to die, one could no longer perform any 
useful function, and because fear was useless fear 
ceased to be. 

A war-time memory lends some slight support 
to what is admittedly only a tentative hypothesis. 
In the early summer of 1940, I crossed the Atlantic 
as the only civilian on board one of the small escort 
vessels which accompanied a large convoy. The 
Bismarck was at sea, and just before we reached 
harbor, we met a battleship escorted by destroyers 
sailing out for the battle which was joined a few 
days later. On one of our last days at sea, I was 
aroused at dawn by the alarm signal, and came on 
deck to see an unknown battleship shaping itself 
out of the shadows. There was no response to our 
recognition signal, and we could take no chances, 
so while the merchant ships began to scatter, our 
little escort vessel headed towards the dark in- 
vader. I stood beside a sub-lieutenant who was 
young in years, but old in war, for he had seen 
action off Norway, Dunkirk, Oran and Dakar. 
There was an eager expectant look on his face. 

A few minutes later the unknown battleship gave 
the recognition signal, and the tension relaxed. 
“I’m immensely relieved,” I said, “that it isn’t a 
Nazi raider, but there is a faint flat feeling of anti- 
climax which reminds me of the first air-raid warn- 
ing of the war, when the German bombers never 
came over.” 

“I know what you mean,” said the sub-lieu- 
tenant. “If that ship had been a raider, our delay- 
ing action would have been so ridiculously quixotic 
that one can’t help feeling one has missed some- 
thing rather splendid.” 

“Armies,” says Mr. Belloc, “fighting for a just 
cause, are the happiest places for living.” And per- 
haps, also, he might have added, the happiest places 
for dying. 
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PEACE-PLAN SHELF 


Victory Is Nor Enoucu. By Egon Ranshofen-Werth- 

eimer. W. W. Norton and Co. $3 
“CONCRETE planning” for the reconstruction of the 
world after the war “is not possible unless central aims 
are established in advance,” states the author of this 
extremely thoughtful and well planned book. His plan in 
advance consists, in its essence, in the establishment of 
a Confederation “which would pool the whole military 
power and exert such control over economic life as to 
make its military power uncontested.” 

In detail, this will be inaugurated by the United Na- 
tions immediately occupying all of Germany, taking 
over military centers, the seats of administrative power, 
points of industrial importance, all with a view, not to 
retaliation, but to helping Germany from within to take 
her place as a useful member of the society of nations. 
Education, especially, will have to be administered, be- 
cause of “the existence in the middle of Europe of a 
whole generation that has lost all spiritual and moral 
links with the outside world and with the past.” 

This European Confederation, thus started, will have 
to be achieved, he admits frankly, with a certain amount 
of compulsion, and America is the “natural godfather 
for such a task,” distasteful as the idea may be to us. 
To achieve a democratic end—the peace and freedom of 
Europe—partly undemocratic means will have to be 
taken, resulting in the curtailment of the full liberty of 
individual states. 

Before reaching these definite and perhaps even too 
concrete proposals, the author discusses with a wealth 
of detail and practical knowledge (he was connected 
with the League of Nations) the failure of confederation 
after the last war. The League, he finds, failed because 
of constitutional defects, mainly that of a lack of im- 
plemented coercive power. 

Particularly realistic is his approach to the problem 
of the opinion other nations have of democracy; it does 
not stand, he feels, “before the inner eyes of the frus- 
trated millions of Europe in shining and untarnished 
armor.” We shall have to convince them by clarifying 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 

The author discusses the fall of France and the inte- 
gration of this tragedy in the complete picture of Eu- 
rope’s anarchy. He lays the original blame for her spirit- 
ual defenselessness upon “the kind of radicalism that 
had characterized the Third Republic.” We may query, 
however, whether sufficient cognizance is taken of the 
blame that should rest upon the ultra-conservative bour- 
geoisie. Further chapters on “The German Enigma,” and 
“What to Do with the Germans” treat such topics as 
the origin of Germany’s spirit of non-cooperation, the 
“myth” of the two Germanies, the fallacy of crushing 
the vanquished. His broad sympathy for the Germans, 
who, he quite properly reminds us, were the first victims 
of Hitler, gives the book a fine spirit of Christian charity. 

The central thesis of the book, though perhaps too pat 
a blue-print not to have many debatable elements in it, 
seems to be but an interpretation of two of the Pope’s 
Five Points (to which, unfortunately, he does not refer), 
namely, the insistence on the right to independence of 
all nations, yet a right so tempered and balanced that 
international organization, in the form of some juridical 
institution, may have authority to moderate excessive 
individual liberty for the common good. 

This is a book to be definitely recommended, with due 
reservations, for your shelf. It is tough reading, and the 
style heavy-footed, but it is stimulating, some of it is 
dynamite, but it is invaluable for reference on the world 
that is a-building. Haroitp C. GARDINER 


NO GRIPS WITH CIVILIZATION 


THe AMERICAN Sprrir. By Charles A. Beard and 

Mary R. Beard. The Macmillan Co. $5 
THIS is the fourth and presumably the final volume in 
the series entitled The Rise of American Civilization. 
It is not an easy book to evaluate. This reviewer has 
read two appraisals of it and it was evident that neither 
of the reviewers had a clear idea as to what the Beards 
wished to accomplish in writing the book. Neither has 
this reviewer, for that matter. The book professes to be 
a study of the idea of civilization in the United States. 
It is made up of eleven chapters, some of which have as 
chapter headings such titles as “Amplification in the 
Popular Upsurge” and “Convergence.” 

It is evident that the Beards permitted their well 
known love for words to lead them astray at times. In 
their attempt to deal with the meaning of the word 
“civilization” as it has been understood in this country 
from Colonial days to the present, they have quoted end- 
lessly and voluminously. Many of the quotations are five 
times as long as necessary. Frequently a condensation 
of the quoted material could easily have been made. At 
times, one gets the impression that an effort is being 
made to show simply the great amount of material on 
civilization actually in print, but not too well known to 
the average reader. Despite the length of the book, 700 
pages, there are few passages in it that come to grips 
with civilization as an actuality in America. 

In general, it may be said that the Beards avoid false 
optimism or extreme pessimism, as they comment upon 
what others have declared to be evidences of civilization. 
The Beards believe in the perfectibility of man; they 
evidently believe that democracy is the only decent and 
ethical form of government; they despise imperialism 
regardless of its disguise or its precursor; and among 
their greatest dislikes are Pius IX and his Syllabus of 
Errors. Page after page is devoted to the Syllabus, since 
the Beards apparently believe that it was primarily in- 
tended for the overthrow of government and public 
education in America. They definitely refrain from giv- 
ing even a hint as to the European conditions which 
prompted the issuance of the document. Had they done 
so, they would not have needed to devote so much space 
to it. 

Their generous quotations:from Josiah Strong and 
Alfred Mahan are particularly timely, since many Amer- 
icans are unaware that ideology which would be entirely 
at home in Berchtesgaden has been nourished in Boston 
and Washington, D. C. Because of the variety of quota- 
tions, the book deserves attention. It will perhaps not be 
completely read by many, since it lacks a definite thread 
of continuity. PauL KINIERY 


TOO IDYLLIC DECADE 


THE YEARS OF ENDURANCE. By Arthur Bryant. Harper 

and Bros. $3.50 
AFTER exploring the seventeenth century in several 
volumes of biography and social history, Mr. Bryant has 
turned to the political history of the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, when England was involved in a 
protracted struggle with her neighbor across the Chan- 
nel. In The Years of Endurance he gives us a colorful 
and entertaining narrative, which is, however, not fault- 
less history. For, while the historian is not expected to 
forswear patriotism, he should not allow his devotion 
to his fatherland to degenerate into smugness or disdain 
for other peoples who happen to be enemies or neutrals. 
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Here Comes March 10 





The season of Lent will be on us be- 
fore we realize it. Ash Wednesday, Len- 
ten devotions, good resolutions, stay-at- 
home nights, a surge of serious think- 
ing, Holy Week, Good Friday. 


Now in January, let us plan for 
March 10. The America Press, 70 East 
45th Street, New York, can supply you 
with a bundle of 50 worthwhile pam- 
phlets for $3.00 or a bundle of 100 poc- 
ket-size pamphlets for $5.00. 


For a pastor, they will be good for 
the pamphlet rack. For a priest or a 
layman, good for quiet thinking. If you 
don’t care to read them, send them to 
the Chaplains in the camps, for the men 
in the service. This will be a good deed 
for Lent. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Moreover, generalizations about a nation, especially if 
they are unfavorable, are rarely true. 

To no small degree, Mr. Bryant indulges the fault he 
imputes to Grenville, namely, his race’s traditional ten- 
dency to self-justification. Thus, a partisan account of 
the League of Armed Neutrality exonerates Britain, ig- 
nores the grievances of the members of the League, and 
pictures them as villains. Similarly, by disregarding 
actual conditions, the peace of Campo Formio is con- 
strued into a betrayal of England by Austria. And an 
excess of charity leads to a too-easy extenuation of 
Nelson’s surrender to Lady Hamilton. 

In sketching eighteenth-century England, a too idyllic 
picture is drawn, for, while the author does paint lights 
and shadows, the latter are toned down so much they 
conflict with Pitt’s observation on a visit to Halstead, 
in Essex, that “he had no conception that any part of 
England could present such a spectacle of misery.” It 
is senseless exaggeration to make candles at the win- 
dows turn the streets of London into thoroughfares as 
bright as day. And surely, in 1793 there were no people 
living who had set eyes on Protector Richard Cromwell, 
who had resigned in 1660, just as in 1793 there were 
none born who would know the youth of Adolf Hitler, 
born in 1889. To declare that the rustic English of the 
eighteenth century were “perhaps nearer to the Chris- 
tian pattern of life than any other people” argues an 
ignorance of history or a misunderstanding of the 
Christian pattern of life. 

Again, the assertion that the suppression of the mu- 
tiny of the fleet in 1797 resulted in keeping “free the 
sea routes of the world for a century” is in direct con- 
flict with the experience of the United States at that 
very time. Mr. Bryant’s own words refute his declara- 
tion that England was opposed to all “unilateral breaches 
of international law,” for he tells us how “by stretching 
the rights of blockade to include provisions, Pitt had 
recruited famine as an ally”; and he reveals that the 
orders to Nelson directed that, “since Britain had no 
base in the Mediterranean and necessity dictated, he was 
not to stand on ceremony with neutrals,” “he was to 
compel supplies at the cannon’s mouth.” 

Mr. Bryant must have addressed this book to a British 
audience. Englishmen may be thrilled by his account of 
a cricket match, but Americans will be unmoved; they 
may be impressed by the spectacle of George III rais- 
ing his eyes to Heaven, but Americans, at best, will 
merely be amused. Some expressions and terms, familiar 
enough to Englishmen, will be meaningless to Ameri- 
cans. In writing an account of this decade that will 
appeal to the average reader, Mr. Bryant, unfortunate- 
ly, has not written the history of which he is capable. 

CHARLES H. METZGER 


Mrs. PaRKINGTON. By Louis Bromfield. Harper and 

Bros. $2.75 
IT is Christmas, 1942. Mrs. Parkington, vigorous, active 
and alert at the age of eighty-four, is hostess to the 
varying kin who are the reliques of her family; all in 
one way or another decadent and rotten reliques ex- 
cept eighteen-year-old Janie, her beloved great-grand- 
daughter. 

The thread of the story, progressing in time from 
there, concerns her successful efforts to save Janie. But 
this is but a very, very minor portion of the book. The 
real story is the life history of Mrs. Parkington herself, 
told in various dreamy distractions of memory. “Of late 
the past recurred to her in sudden, unexpected flashes 
of memory, very clear and compressed, as if in a capsule 
containing only the essence and significance of what 
had happened.” And we have these capsules dropped 
here and there through the book: seventeen-year-old 
Susie, helping her mother run a boarding-house in the 
mining town of Leaping Rock, Nevada; Major Augustus 
Parkington, “the flashy dresser” from the East; the mine 
catastrophe which made Susie an orphan; her marriage 
to the Major; New York; Europe; tremendous wealth; 
the gaudy, fantastic life which was possible only in that 
era of American history. 














The book is fascinatingly interesting. The mechanics 
are superb—that constant going back from 1942 to 1880, 
to 1890 and the succeeding decades, is thrillingly pathetic 
and wistfully nostalgic. It is a much more thoughtful 
book than the author usually offers. It is replete with 
sentences which might well be styled aphorisms. There 
are scatterings of arm-chair philosophy, mostly in the 
form of reflections of Mrs. Parkington. It is a philosophy 
which has much that is admirable but whose highest 
ideal, whose only moral standard is that of decency, 
good citizenship and economic integrity; and at times— 
as must always happen to such a philosophy—it is 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

It is an outstanding book and yet cannot be recom- 
mended without qualification. It pictures periods and 
phases of American life which were replete with vul- 
garity and licentiousness, and the language of the book 
is picturesquely adapted thereto. In fairness it must be 
said that the author does not go out of his way to bring 
in these elements nor does he stress them unduly or 
for their own sake. 

In conclusion, the book has a B rating—spotty in parts 
and for adults only. ArTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


Dark ISLANDS. By John W. Vandercook. Harper and 

Bros. $3 
BEFORE Pearl Harbor, comparatively few people knew 
very much about the hundreds of islands in the South 
Pacific. They were merely vague, far-away names. Even 
now, what with the swiftness of the planes, we are de- 
ceived as to the immense distances that are the battle 
ground of our Armed Forces. 

John Vandercook and his wife, Margaret, visited many 
of these places without the usual elaborate equipment. 
They depended largely on the local Government agen- 
cies, native supplies and the rather casual inter-island 
boats. Consequently, their experiences were more inti- 
mate and their impressions of the natives more personal 
than the usual run of explorers. The book is delightfully 
written, very amusing as well as informative. 

The author is most sympathetic in his reactions to the 
simple savages, some of whom had never before seen a 
white man, in the tiny secluded villages. On the other 
hand, he is definitely set against missionaries of any 
and all denominations. He rather goes out of his way to 
heap adverse criticisms on their heads. 

CATHERINE MuRPHY 


Nosopy’s CHILDREN. By Rose Kuszmaul. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $2.50 
THIS is a poignant re-readable story of the mutual 
spiritual development of a cottage unit of orphan boys 
and their manager, Sarah Malstrom. Direct, well writ- 
ten, it is easy to read and abounds in humor and pathos. 
It is excellent as a study in reactions—those of Sarah to 
the deeds, needs and responses of her small charges; 
those of the children to fulfilled promises, kindness, 
trust and love. Sketched with sympathetic understand- 
ing, her characters tug at our heartstrings. 

The author, a student of sociology, based her story 
upon actual experience and, although our first reaction 
to the language of the children is one of shock, yet it is 
probably quite characteristic and authentic. 

Miss Kuszmaul’s book is a denunciation of the ruth- 
less political appointees who consider the youngsters of 
our state institutions hopeless criminals because of their 
tragic or sordid background; it is also a splendid tribute 
to the many women who try to bring happiness to these 
unfortunate little souls. ANGELA C. O’HARA 





Paut Krintery is Professor of history at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

CHARLES H. Merzcer, S.J., teaches history at West 
Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN is a former philosophy and the- 
ology professor and a veteran fiction reviewer for 
AMERICA. 











The GREAT REPUBLIC 


We quote below at some length from a recent review of 
Ross J. S. Hoffman’s “THE GREAT REPUBLIC” writ- 
ten by Crane Brinton of Harvard University for 


THOUGHT. Mr. Brinton says: 


The purpose of Mr. Hoffman’s essay is to sketch the 
outlines of that “great republic” men once called “Chris- 
tendom” which, though often menaced from the outside, 
often divided against itself, and never —since it is an 
earthly thing — perfect, has yet endured for fifteen cen- 
turies. 


This society of nations is an organism, with its roots in 
tradition and belief, and no creature of contract or plan- 
ning. /t cannot become a unitary world-state, nor even a 
unitary state embracing the whole of the térritory of 
Christendom, for one of the conditions of its existence is 
the free moral being of its constituent members, or nations. 


The great modern conquerors from Charles V to Hitler 
have tried to impose, in the name of one ideal or another, 
@ forced unity. In modern times nationalistic selfishness 
on the part of the member states has brought that republic 
into its present strait. Rationalist liberalism has, through 
a devotion to mistaken notions about contract, actually 
contributed to the destruction worked by tribal national- 
ism. .. 


With Mr. Hoffman’s thesis as well as with most of the 
specific details with which he illustrates and develops it 
the reviewer is in enthusiastic agreement. Indeed, he 
wishes that the little book could be distributed widely as 
an antidote to the recrudescence of some worse-than- 
Wellsian planning that threatens us in the event of the 
victory of the United States and Great Britain in the 
present war. He goes beneath the conventional views 
about the reasons for the failure of the League of Nations 
to one of the fundamentals of human association: 


It did sot arise as the expression or function of the nature of 
nations; it was not the organization, in its political aspect; of a 
common civilization whose members had a sense of belonging and 
loyalty to the “great republic.”” It recognized no social and political 
reality that transcended the sovereign individual state. The League 
arose as a mere collective security system, and in it a general will 
could no more be produced than in Rousseau’s social contract state. 


His admirable introduction, which should on no account 
be skipped, makes it clear that he is well aware that noisy 
quarreling over not very significant abstractions has been 
one of the divisive forces of our age, one of the reasons 
why the great republic is now in jeopardy. He is anxious 
to get us back to fundamentals, in regard to which some 
kinds, at least, of the very diverse persons who have in the 
United States been labelled “liberals’ may turn out to be 
good citizens of the great republic. Certainly the more 
of these “liberals” who can be brought to work for the 
great republic the better. All too many of them will other- 
wise go wandering off after the latest rationalist planner. 

— CRANE BRINTON. 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC: A Historical View of the 
International Community and the Organization 
of Peace, by Ross J. S. Hoffman. Price $1.00 


SHEED & WARD—N. Y. 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW CLASSES STARTING 
FEBRUARY 1, 1943 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York City. 


Fordham Coll B.A. and B.S. degrees preparing for Medicine. 
Dentistry, P' cy and Engineering. Majors in Physics an 
Chemistry. Army R.O.T.C.; Navy I, Physical Training. 

Fordham College, Evening Session. B.S. in Social Science. 

School of Business. Day and Evening Classes. Bachelor of Science 
with Majers in Accounting, Banking Economics. 

At Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York City. 

School of Law. Day and Evening Sessions. 

School of Education. 


At 134-136 East 39th St., New York City. 
School of Social Service. Day and Evening Classes. 








Accelerated Program in Ail Departments Com- 
pletes four years in two and a half calendar years. 




















WRITE FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS SPECIFY DEPARTMENT 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
1843-1943 
Eatrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 








A.B. and B.S. COURSES 
DE 


s. 

GREES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY 
SOCIAL SCIENCES and EDUCATION. 








NAVAL ROTC 


New courses especially adapted to 
the nation's officer training program. 





Bulletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 





ALL HALLOWS 


164th St. and Concourse 
Fronting Joyce Kilmer Park 


PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL 
———FOR BOYS——— 


Christian Brothers of Ireland 
Primary, Grammar and 
High School 
Chartered by Regents 


Cafeteria 
JE. 7-1930 





Bus Service 
Write for Catalogue 
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ART 


AS the Contemporary Art Exhibition at the Whitney 
Museum and the “Victory” show at the Metropolitan 
have drawn their material from contemporary American 
artists, comparison is inevitable. Naturally, the show at 
the Whitney is much smaller and, as might be expected, 
it is a great deal better in its arrangement. There is the 
advantage of ample wall-space between the works and 
they become individualized and their good qualities are 
more evident. 

In addition to assembling a show that is held to a size 
well within the available hanging-space, the Whitney 
had another advantage which shows up conclusively in 
the superior quality of the oils that are included. While 
there are, possibly, an equal number of paintings of like 
quality in the Metropolitan show, commonplaceness is 
more evident there. This appears even in the work of 
painters who show at both of these exhibitions. Their 
work at the Metropolitan is more of the “sure-fire” type; 
that at the Whitney is less obvious and better. 

This is a consequence of the conditions. The work at 
the Whitney was submitted to the judgment of a small 
group, the director and curators of the Museum. As 
these work together and probably have much the same 
artistic convictions and standards, we may assume they 
have reached something like unity in taste. Artists sub- 
mitting work respond to such a condition and are apt to 
pick their best things to meet the test of this inspection. 

A different and less promising condition exists at a 
show such as that at the Metropolitan. There the selec- 
tion of works, from those submitted, was in the hands 
of a jury of artists assembled for the purpose. The 
artists, naturally, vary in their ideas as to what consti- 
tutes art and they are also strongly influenced by the 
type of work they themselves do. What there is of criti- 
cal ability in such a jury becomes diffuse and generalized 
and only artists of exceptional individuality escape a 
general tendency te submit work that is innocuous 
enough to get approval and admission. 

Artists and architects, working in groups, tend to 
neutralize one another. The value of their judgment, 
when that exists, is impaired by their desire to be agree- 
able to their fellows. As might be expected, this is ac- 
companied by a certain amount of log-rolling, and the 
jurors’ attitude is largely determined by an instinct for 
protection, being unwilling to expose their own artistic 
uncertainty. As a result, most art exhibitions selected by 
juries, and competitions judged by them, incline towards 
the commonplace. Vital art work produces strong reac- 
tions, either for or against such a work. Work neutral 
in character, in contrast, providing it is technically ade- 
quate, is very apt to get general approval from jury 
members. The agreement, then, is not on art, on which 
there is apt to be considerable difference of opinion, but 
on technique, anatomy and such less important matters, 
on which agreement is easily reached. 

All of this is to emphasize the superior quality of the 
Whitney show and the probable cause of it. This superi- 
ority is very much to the front in the oils, in which the 
average of quality is quite high. The fine canvas by 
Edward Hopper, in particular, caught my attention. It 
is from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Otto Spaeth of 
Dayton and is the mood-creating type of painting. 

While I found the sculpture section less completely 
satisfying, the De Creeft piece had all of the quality in 
sculptural design usual to this artist. It is also interest- 
ing to encounter another of Alfeo Faggis’s rarely shown 
portrait pieces. His Stations of the Cross, and Pieta, 
executed for Monsignor Shannon of Chicago, will be 
recalled by many who traveled out to Saint Thomas 
Church to see them. This portrait-head suggests the 
sensitiveness and plastic finish of his head of the poet, 
Noguchi. Barry BYRNE 

















THEATRE 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. During our recent holi- 
day season, two producers presented Christmas gifts to 
New York theatregoers in the form of two successful 
plays. One of these was The Doughboys, the Max Gor- 
don production I reviewed last week. The second is 
Michael Todd’s production of Something for the Boys. 

Neither play will ever be compared in purity to freshly 
fallen snow. Both are more like snow that has been on 
the ground several days and has been trampled on a 
bit. But both, possibly through the efforts of a few re- 
cent and earnest crusaders, are much cleaner than the 
average review, and are already pleasing a great many 
theatregoers. 

Something for the Boys is, to begin, the result of the 
efforts of clever persons. The book, written by Herbert 
and Dorothy Fields, was probably unobjectionable in 
tone in the beginning. The production’s dirt seems to be 
extraneous—something added during rehearsals, when 
a director was suddenly moved to “pep it up” and did 
so in the only way familiar to him. Its story is unobjec- 
tionable, its dancing is capital, thanks to the skill and 
originality of Jack Cole; its songs by Cole Porter are 
almost up to that gentleman’s high standard, and its 
direction by Hassard Short is all direction should be. 
High tribute ought to be paid to Billy Livington’s cos- 
tumes. 

The musicale is presented at the Alvin Theatre by a 
cast of eighteen principals, with aides of various types, 
and its star is Ethel Merman, who is always funny and 
full of pep, but frequently vulgar. In the new offering 
she has a co-worker, Paula Laurence, who has almost 
as much magnetism as Miss Merman and quite as much 
audacity. The pair make a strong team. 

The plot is rather confused. Ethel and Paula and 
another cousin inherit a Texas ranch next to an Army 
field, and mingle with the boys. They put over a lot of 
good music and dancing and they have one great hit 
song, By the Mississinewa, which your waitress is prob- 
ably trying to warble in the kitchen this minute. She is 
not succeeding. That song takes some singing from the 
originators, and gets it. It also gets half a dozen encores 
and would go to dozens if the audiences had their way. 
In their Indian make-up, the two girls are as funny as 
the song. Miss Merman’s best songs in the musicale, in 
addition to the “ten-strike,” are There’s a Happy Land 
in the Sky, He’s a Right Guy, and The Leader of a Big- 
Time Band—“with appropriate gestures,” as occasional 
old-time programs used to put it. 

Other good features are Betty Garrett’s song, I’m in 
Love with a Soldier Boy, and Betty Bruce’s capital danc- 
ing. Bill Johnson also does justice to the song and Jed 
Prouty and William Lynn are well inside their roles. So 
are Frances Mercer, Jack Hartley and, indeed, every 
featured member of the cast. I commend Anita Alvarez 
to those who, like myself, especially enjoy good Spanish 
dancing. 

The feature of the play which the whole town is dis- 
cussing is the carborundum on the heroine’s teeth. In 
the plot Miss Merman’s dentist has left it there without 
realizing that it would turn her into a radio receiving 
set. It does just that, and there it creates complications 
which are at first serious to her but funny to every one 
else, and which finally land her in Washington in a 
plane. You can see her in the plane if you want to, and 
of course you will want to. The plane goes right over 
the stage. 

But the biggest attraction of the show, next to Miss 
Merman, of course, is the fine abandon every player 
puts into his or her work. It makes us forget for a few 
hours the tired-eyed men and women around us. It even 
makes them, more’s the wonder, forget themselves! 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 














LOYOLA SCHOOL 


For Boys From Age 8 
980 Park Avenue, New York City 
Conducted by the Jesuits 


A Catholic Day School with traditional classical 
training and special emphasis on Mathematics. 
Fully accredited. 


FIVE UPPER GRADES 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
FOUR YEARS 
OF COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
MILITARY TRAINING | 
IN JUNIOR SCHOOL AND 
FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


Complete Program of Athletics 





Apply to: 
Rev. Walter A. Reilly, S.J., Headmaster 























THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP . Catholic Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton “Street, Brookland, D. 
a and Secular Books of All Publishers Promptly ah Ky 
Best Library Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
Cash. Catalogue issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religions, 





| Just off the press - - - 


THE CATHOLIC AT WAR 


By Rt. Rev. J. J. Burke 


An exceptional book. Clarifies: Catholic thought regerding § 
War and its relation to Christianity and the Church. Answers & 
many questions. 


Is War ever moral? When is it justified? 


Every American soldier, sailor, war worker, especially if he 
is a Catholic, will appreciate this unique book—written by a = 
noted Catholic priest and author. Ideal reading for Study # 
Clubs, schools and colleges, every theughtful persen. 
Informative, as it covers history from early persecutions ; 
of the Church to the present global conflict, and closes with = 
a fascinating chapter—— : 


“Catholic Heroes of American Wars 


Briefly, simply, interestingly written. Will be enjoyed by 
young and old. Don't miss this exceptional book, dealing with 
an up-to-the-minute theme. (Has the Imprimatur of the Arch- 
bishop of N. Y.) Introductory price only $1.50 postpaid. 


Order through your bookstore or direct frem the publisher— ; 


THE LONGFELLOW PRESS 
164 West 74th Street New York, N. Y. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


Approved by the Association of American Universities 


NINETY-SIX ACRES TWELVE MILES FROM 
BORDERING GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
HUDSON RIVER NEW YORK CITY 


Write FOR BULLETIN A 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 


Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 


























College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
+ 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 














TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. Liberal 
Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. National Defense Program. Pre-Medical 
. Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. 
Direeted field trips in all depts. ,Athletics. Special two-year course. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Paris and Rome. ddress Secretary. 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; 
Fifth Avenue and 84th Street, New York City. Address Reverend Mother. 











College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern reai- 
dence halls. Regular art courses, pre-1aedical, secretarial, teacher- 
training, music, home economics, science. 
Degrees — B.A., B.S. in Commerce and B.S. in Home Economics. 
For Catalegue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
Nerth Charlies Street, Baltimore, Maryland 

An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 

Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 

Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the 

State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 

Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 

delphia Main Line P.R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14. 
ADDRESS: The REGISTRAR. 














Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere, healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof kaildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten 
and Grades |-8). 1. Small classes. 2. Individual instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburg 800 
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FILMS 


CHETNIKS. Factual accounts of guerilla warfare in 
Jugoslavia have been used in exciting and dramatic 
advantage in this film. Episodes that have made front- 
page readirg, others that have come through confiden- 
tial routes, are pieced together with biographical bits 
about Draja Mikhailovitch, general of the famed Chet- 
niks. The whole presentation is so topical and capably 
handled that it seems documentary at times. But force- 
ful as the propaganda message is, the emotion-stirring 
personal story of the brave leader outshadows it. Though 
the man’s courage and leadership manages finally to 
regain for his people the homes and villages they had 
wrested from them by the Nazis, a dreadful climax in 
Mikhailovitch’s maneuvers arrives when he is forced to 
choose between a cause and the lives of his family. 
Pacing the picture at top speed, Louis King has suc- 
ceeded in building up and keeping an audience’s in- 
terest. The war sequences are realistic and gripping. 
Philip Dorn is vital and appealing as the Chetnik lead- 
er, while Anna Sten gives a convincing portrayal of his 
wife. This is not a pretentious offering and does not 
aim to rank with some of the current outstanding war 
sagas, but it can be recommended as passable diversion 
for the family. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


HAPPY GO LUCKY. Though Technicolor is used to 
rather gorgeous advantage in a Caribbean setting, songs 
and dances are piled up with a lavish hand and the cast 
includes several stars, the plot of this musical is shop- 
worn and shoddy. Mary Martin plays the role of a 
gold-digger who travels to an unnamed island where 
she sets her plans to snare a millionaire. An impecunious 
young loafer, Dick Powell, attempts to aid her quest, 
but the finale finds the girl sacrificing millions for an 
uncertain future with Powell. Eddie Bracken supplies 
some humor, Betty Hutton, the “blonde bombshell” han- 
dles the jive, and Rudy Vallee contributes a stuffy mil- 
lionaire. Unfortunately, the moral aspects of the offer- 
ing have not been carefully treated. Because this comedy 
indulges in a light treatment of marriage, suggestive 
songs, dialog and situations, it must be rated as objec- 
tionable. (Paramount) 


THE GORILLA MAN. A misleading title suggests that 
this is another horror melodrama. Strange to relate, 
however, it is really a spy story, and the hero, a British 
Commando, acquires the title name when he climbs down 
an embankment, ape style, and escapes from his cap- 
tors. John Loder is the Englishman who returns from 
a raid on the Continent with only a mental report on 
Nazi invasion plans. He falls into the hands of some 
doctors, German agents, who attempt to derange his 
mind and who resort to several murders in trying to 
do so. The whole is far-fetched, and gruesome inter- 
ludes involving the killings make this suitable only for 
those adults who are not too sensitive. (Warner) 


NIGHT PLANE FROM CHUNGKING. Mediocre war 
dramas are glutting the screen these days and this one 
will take a place right up front on the list. Trite situa- 
tions, and an obvious plot, cannot be forgiven because 
the actors work hard. When a bus-load of passengers 
en route irom Chungking to the Indian border are 
bombed by the Japanese, an American pilot, Robert 
Preston, is delegated to fly them to their destination. 
Enemy fighting planes force them down and Preston 
has some bad hours for, in turn, each one of the group 
appears suspicious. At last, the real villain delivers them 
into the hands of the Japs, but a final escape results. 
A bit of romance crops up between the flyer and Ellen 
Drew. This is harmless but unimportant filmfare for 
the family. (Paramount) Mary SHERIDAN 
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STRICTURES ON REX STOUT 


Eprror: It is hard to understand how a respectable pa- 
per like the New York Times could accept an anti- 
Christian article like that of the Chairman of the 
Writers’ War Board (January 7). Certainly it was dic- 
tated by enormous confusion of mind, rather than by 
persuasion of the heart. 

Rex Stout’s alternative: “We shall hate, or we shall 
fail,” has no psychological foundation. Hatred is a pas- 
sion, a blind passion, generated very often by fear. It 
does not help military strength and ability; it weakens 
political effort and perverts common feelings. 

Nazi hatred against Jews, Poles and Czechs has been 
the cause of many psychological, political and even 
military mistakes, by Hitler and his collaborators. The 
destruction of Lidice will remain as a symbol. 

Soidiers and generals have no need of hatred to be 
courageous combatants, ready to kill or to die. It is 
sufficient for them, from the psychological point of 
view, to be sure that it is their duty for their beloved 
country and people, to fight for justice, liberty and 
peace. 

Mr. Stout is afraid that the United Nations are pre- 
pared, from very Christian sentiments, to pardon the 
Germans and to help them become a civilized people. 
But such Christian sentiments do not prevent the United 
Nations from applying the necessary means in order 
to avoid another war in the near future. No good and 
proper means may be suggested by hatred, but only by 
intelligence, experience and good will. 

We must realize that a people moved by hatred (be 
they American, or Rumanian, or French or English) 
can create the same horrors as the German, because 
human nature is the same for all. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Luici Sturzo 


FOR AN AMERICAN PEACE 


Epiror: During recent days many newspapers have 
editorially become even more vigorous in their attacks 
on our State Department’s policy in Africa. The cur- 
rent epidemic was touched off by the London dispatch 
of Geoffrey Parsons Jr., to the New York Herald Trib- 
une: “There is definite and dangerous possibility of a 
serious disagreement between the United States and 
Great Britain over North-African policy.” 

After the last war, we quite definitely lost the peace; 
our allies took the peace initiative away from us. Per- 
sonally it is my belief their aim is the same this time. 
Let us look at the record. 

Two months ago our armed forces landed in Africa, 
and took most of the Northwest corner of this huge 
continent with a minimum loss of life to our brothers, 
cousins and friends. In large part this was due to the 
policy of our State Department. For the past three 
years, loyal Frenchmen have had to shield their true 
feelings from enemies within and without their ranks. 
Experienced diplomats, such as compose our State De- 
partment, should be able to judge the true worth of 
these Frenchmen better than newspaper strategists. 

Our present Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, was Sec- 
retary of State when the present conflagration was real- 
ly touched off; when Japan attacked Shanghai in 1932. 
Mr. Stimson, on our part, protested; England refused 
to interfere, and we were left out on a limb. Japanese 
conquest of China proceeded in easy stages, Mussolini 
invaded Ethiopia, and the unholy brew began to cook. 
It appears to me that our State Department was the 
shrewder of the two. 


If true peace is to prevail when hostilities end, our 
State Department will have many battles with our al- 
lies. We have a right to expect our newspapers to sup- 
port our own war aims. When they do not do so, we 
should rightly raise the question as to whose axe is 
being ground. 


Philadelphia, Pa. THOMAS MORTIMER 


CRITIQUE OF CONGRESS 


Eprtor: In the first two numbers of America for the 
new year, Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., has given us a con- 
cise resumé of the present ills of the American Congress 
as well as an insight into certain suggested solutions 
which have originated within the legislature itself. 

In his first article Father Hartnett points out: 

A third disadvantage from which Congress is suf- 
fering lies in its impotence to influence the admin- 
istration of the legislation it enacts. 

By implication, at least, Father Hartnett, like Mr. 
Dirksen, is somewhat skeptical of our own system of 
separation of powers. To bridge the inevitable legisla- 
tive-executive opposition which both feel inheres in that 
system, Father Hartnett has substituted the detached 
objectivity of trained social scientists to Mr. Dirksen’s 
openly partisan “watchdogs.” In this choice of means, 
the two are rather sharply at variance. I doubt very 
much if Congressman Dirksen, in the creation of his 
expert services within the Congress, contemplates “the 
prospect ... of having both staffs (those of Congress 
and of the Executive)—without losing sight of what 
their respective branches want done—find a common 
ground of long-range and comprehensive policy.” 

What Mr. Dirksen envisions is perfectly clear in the 
statement which he made from the floor of the House 
on the day that he introduced the first of his bills. In a 
forty-five-minute dissertation on “What Is Wrong with 
Congress,” delivered on October 1, 1942, Mr. Dirksen 
said in part: 

I am persuaded that the Congress as a body can do 

a far better job and it will do more, it will do a bet- 

ter job, if it will divest itself of the fear that we 

somehow experience because we are afraid of the 
reproaches of the people when we do something for 
ourselves and spend a little money upon ourselves 
as an institution to make this a more effective body. 

When we do that, instead of being pushed around 

by the executive branch and by the bureaus of gov- 

ernment, we will do a little pushing on our own 
score in the interest of better government. [Italics 
mine] 

How are we going to find time from a multitude 
of duties to go out and take a look and see what 
they are doing? We have to see through the eyes of 
the agency that belongs to us as a Congress and is 
exclusively responsible to us. We say to them ‘Go 
out and see what they are doing and come back and 
report. If they have 100 men and can do it with 50, 
let us know about it. If their techniques are faulty, 
let us know about it.’ [Italics mine] 


I submit that an innovation of this kind is more con- 
ducive to the breeding of a service of “snoops” than to 
the creation of an atmosphere of detached objectivity, 
which might in the long run educate politicians. 

Now that we have at least begun to see our way 
through the initial stages of the war effort, it becomes 
appropriate for us to redirect a portion of our attention 
along long-range channels of improvement in the ad- 
ministrative process, rather than to grasp at possible 
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temporary expedients of the Dirksen variety. Well in- 
formed discussions, such as those of Father Hartnett’s, 
serve the very beneficial end of organizing public opin- 
ion to think along the lines of the problems that he has 
raised. When sufficiently well-informed, this same public 
opinion will undoubtedly serve as the necessary prod to 
force remedial governmental action. 

Obviously both the late 77th and the present 78th 
Congress sense that “something new remains to be 
added” to the American system. Let us, for our part, 
through discussion, force the addition of a really worth- 
while ingredient. 


Teaneck, New Jersey. WILLIAM ROBERT FRASCA 


CIVICS CLASS REPROVED 


Eprror: I am vastly interested in the correspondence on 
Civic Class Reports (America, January 23), wherein two 
of your correspondents wonder why English colleges 
are flourishing, whereas many of the American colleges 
face a possible shut-down. I used to be a citizen of that 
country, and I would say that the colleges in England 
are flourishing mainly because there are fewer of them. 
Then, too, there are no cow-colleges in that island. 
Neither are there elective courses of studies, and the 
entrance or matriculation examination is usually pretty 
stiff, in most cases including Latin as compulsory. Then, 
again, the undergraduates at these English colleges do 
not, generally, consider themselves too seriously as 
“future leaders and voters.” They are content, for the 
most part, to be just English. As the incomparable 
W. S. Gilbert put it: 


He might have been a Rooshian 
Or a Dutchman or a Prooshian, 
But he is an Englishman. 


I know not, except this, that in my own undergraduate 
days my fellow students were contentedly interested in 
their studies, and did not concern themselves in the 
least about being future leaders and voters. It may pos- 
sibly be a quite wrong philosophy of life to take oneself 
too seriously in the student stage. It may, indeed, be but 
the first step towards political priggishness a quo liberet 
nos Deus! 


New York, N. Y. HENRY WATTS 


THAT SUPERFLUOUS FINAL "E" 


Eprtror: In wartime every little helps, and I suggest that 
considerable quantities of something or other useful for 
deflating the Nazis and Japs could be manufactured 
from the tons of lead now wasted by the linotype opera- 
tors of this nation on the Superfluous pseudo-French 
finale e. 

I suppose it all began with that silly little changeling 
“morale.” That e has no justification either in the law 
of God, the law of nature, or the official dictionary 
of the French language, edited by the French Academy. 
There is a French word morale which more or less 
coincides with our morality; but what we call “morale” 
was called in the original, before we swiped it, moral. 

My Concise Oxford Dictionary apologizes for the 
hanger-on with the bracketed remark “respelt to pre- 
serve pronunciation.” But why should such first-aid to 
those who do not know how to pronounce their own 
language be imposed on those who do? By the same 
token, we ought to call Mussolini, in print, a jackall, 
thus wasting some more lead. 

There is also “locale,” glimpsed in that horrid form 
in a recent issue of America, which has not even the 
excuse that it was copied from a French word mean- 
ing something else; it is a brazen invention. According 
to the C.O.D. the e in “locale” was tacked on to pre- 
serve stress; but a genetic explanation is not a logical 
validation. 

The President ought to appoint a sub-committee, with 
one of those broadcasting-station names, for the War- 




















time Conservation of the National Lead Supply by Sup- 
pression of Illicit Insinuations into French Spelling. 
Arriba WCNL—I shall preserve your wartime temper 


by sparing you the rest. 


Nassau, Bahamas. EuGENE BAGGER 


POLITICAL CONFORMISM 


Eprror: There is an inclusive obiter dictum in Father 
Parsons’ very stimulating article (Blueprint for Cath- 
olics for Nineteen Forty-Three, America, January 2, 
1943) which I, for one, should like to see elaborated into 
a full-blown essay or series of essays: “The greatest 
danger from it (political conformism) in this country is 
that sympathy be shown with it when it is practised in 
other countries.” 

By this time we have all become accustomed to, not 
to say weary of, the charge that the Vocational Group 
program of Pius XI is Fascist in tone. The most recent 
author to level this criticism against Pius and against 
Catholic social thought in general is Mr. Robert A. 
Brady in his rather important book, Business as a Sys- 
tem of Power (Columbia University Press, 1943). I hold 
no brief for Mr. Brady; on the contrary, the very bland- 
ness of his uninformed criticism is extremely irritating, 
to say the least. Had he consulted his sources in this 
regard as scrupulously as he seems to have done in 
other phases of his subject, he might at least have 
arrived at a conclusion which was less self-righteous 
and less cock-sure. But, however serious is the respon- 
sibility of Mr. Brady for this conspicuous and repeated 
inaccuracy, his and similar lapses could well provide a 
jumping-off place for an elaboration of Father Parsons’ 
original statement. For it is more than possible that 
some of the responsibility for such confusion lies with 
those of us in this country who (previous to Pearl Har- 
bor) were too sympathetic with the avowed Fascism of 
Italy and too profuse in our praise of the questionable 
experiments in Portugal and Spain. 

In his extremely important book, Church and State 
in Fascist Italy, Mr. D. A. Binchy attempts to answer 
the question: why is there such a widespread opinion 
in English-speaking countries that the Church is pro- 
Fascist? It is highly significant that Mr. Binchy, citing 
chapter and verse in their full context, heaps contempt 
and scorn on some of the Catholic periodicals in Eng- 
land and places much of the blame on their shoulders. 
And what he says about English Catholic journalism he 
could have said with equal reason about American Catho- 
lie journalism. 

I raise this question not to open up old sores, but to 
clarify the present position of Catholics in the domestic 
scene at the moment. We have the obligation of inter- 
preting the Encyclicals to the American mind, an obli- 
gation which is not fulfilled merely by imputing bigotry 
to Mr. Borgese or Mr. Brady or The Nation. It is an 
obligation which requires us to atone, as well, for some 
of the confusion which we may have sponsored at times 
by showing uncritical and completely misleading sym- 
pathy with political conformism “when it is practised in 


other countries.” 
Washington, D. C. Rev. Georce G. HIccINs 


A MOTHER SPEAKS 


Eprror: Our two great Catholic schools for Negroes at 
Rock Castle, Va., are not sufficiently known. My oldest 
daughter graduated from St. Francis in 1941 and is now 
secretary at St. Mary’s Infirmary in St. Louis. The sec- 
ond daughter is a senior at St. Francis this year, and 
my two sons are sophomores at St. Emma’s Institute. 
Would that every Negro Catholic boy and girl could at- 
tend such schools, and experience the benefit of the fine 
and practical training which they afford to the young 
people of our race. They deserve to be known and ac- 
claimed for their work. 


Edwardsville, Ill. Mrs. MAURINE Brooks 
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PARADE 


THE practice of giving children names which have re- 
ceived wide currency because of war-time conditions 
seems to be growing. ... A son born recently to a Balti- 
more couple during a surprise air-raid alert was named 
Alert McGrady. . . . Shortly before that, a girl born 
while the air-raid sirens were screaming was named 
Siren. . . . A little boy born at the time the coffee-ra- 
tioning was announced was named Ration. . . . History 
shows there are periods when strange names become 
all the vogue. ... During the Renaissance, ancient, long- 
buried pagan names became the fashion, and scores 
of little boys became Achilles this or Zeus that or Pro- 
metheus so-and-so. . . . When these little boys grew up 
and married and had children of their own, they passed 
on the novel appellations to their offspring and for 
generations these designations were not at all uncom- 
mon. ... At the time of the Cromwellian ascendancy 
in England, bizarre names were conferred on helpless 
infants, and Assurance Brown, Tribulation Smith, 
Haher-shalah-hash-baz Jones, Misery Jenkins and nu- 
merous other fantastic combinations became current. 
. .. Thus, it is not altogether impossible that the war- 
time names recently affixed to infants may precipitate 
a vogue. ... If such a phenomenon should eventuate, 
its full effect will not be felt for some years in the fu- 
ture when the infants with the odd names shall have 
grown up and begun to throw their weight around in 
the world. . . . The society columns of the newspapers 
of that time may possibly be carrying items such as. ... 


Mr. and Mrs. Climber announced yesterday the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Dimout, to Mr. Alert Murfee. 
Miss Dimout was one of the popular sub-debs eight 
years ago. She became a debutante after two years of 
sub-deb life, and later a post-deb. Her post-deb career 
has been devoted to music, painting and skiing... . 
Alert Murfee, who graduated from W —— University, 
after seven years on the campus, is a popular member 
of the War Babies Club. He revealed he is seriously 
thinking of going to work sometime after the wedding. 
. . . Yesterday, in a smart, chic ceremony, Miss Coffee 
Coupon McWhortle was wed to Mr. Tire Inspection 
Hoofle. . . . Among those seen at the Spiffer’s ball last 
night were Miss Blackout Jones, Miss Blue Signal Diz- 
zie, and Miss Siren Bole, debutantes. Escorting the pretty 
threesome were young Mr. Price Ceiling Phuff, Mr. 
C. Book Smythe and Mr. Ration Bayley. . . . Although 
no public announcement has been made, it is generally 
believed that Miss All Clear Waphel has become en- 
gaged to Mr. Nogas Jeffries. Mr. Jeffries is the brother 
of the well-known writer for the love-lorn, Miss Air- 
warden Jeffries. ... The popular young clubman, Bomb- 
proof Delafield, will marry Miss Fueloil Masters next 
month. . . . Priorities Jones, youngest son of George J. 
Jones, president of the Helicopter Bus Service, will enter 
the employ of the company at an early date, his mother 
announced yesterday. The father, on being questioned, 
divulged his wife had not informed him of the idea... . 
Priorities, formerly a prominent member of the adoles- 
cent set, married Miss Waacs Gasper of the younger 
set... . Miss Waves Colton left yesterday for a Florida 
house-party to be given by young Mr. and Mrs. Labor- 
board Whiffle. 


Fashions in names change, as do fashions in clothes... . 
But there are some things that never change. . . . The 
vestments of the priest at Mass are the same today 
as they were in the early centuries. ... And many of the 
names we hear today will be heard hundreds, thousands 
of years hence. . .. Such names as John, Joseph, Patrick, 
Paul, Matthew, Andrew, Peter —— and Mary. 
JOHN A. TOOMEY 
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ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 

















School Departments 
Elementary and High 


Affiliated with the 


Academy of St. Joseph 


IN-THE-PINES State University 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND Genntenn Mammen te 
NEW YORK Art, Vocal and Instru- 


monsal Bipot, a 
ect en- 
BOARDIN oa a SCHOOL tive Groun as Athi - ti cs : 
back idi ; ° 

Address: Directress door Skating Rink. 














NOTICES Rates Six Cents per 
Word © *® Payment with order 





BOOKS: Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. 
remy reasonably Priced. Catalogs Free. Browsers Invited. want 

ibrarics Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 6 
Finn Avenue, New York. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION —ONLY a CHAPEL now. H us to 
GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS and hy aay Rev. 
John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 25 cents a year, 
to encourage religious vocations ls for all Sisterhoods. Address: 
389 East 150th St., Bronx, New York. ¢ Little Flower Mission Circle. 





WANTED—Catholic layman preferably with fquinery background for 
Catholic book store. Mail order work. iedge of touch typewriting 
and shorthand essential. Address: BOOKS. America, 70 t 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





SPEAKERS—Capable, trained—Jesuit college background—available for 
rish meetings, celebrations. Regis Alumni Association, 55 East &th 
treet, New York City. 





TAILOR. Your Cosingl Tailor, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
Room 801, New York, , a tery ww with John F. McAvoy, Inc.) 
Clerical s, Cassocks, "itenstieel Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 





BOY Saviour Movement Publications. Jesus as Boy and Youth in 
Christian Education by Y. Mario Barbara, S.J., Rome, Italy. Book- 
lets by Father Walsh; A Call of the wy Devoti 
Saviour for the School and the Home; A 
& Se Neuss of Go Dacia: Se 
ges. Any of the above lets postpaid, ten conte (stamps 
hn Loyal and True Hymnal, cloth binding, oe gh fty cents. 
Prices of all above complete postpaid, $1.00 Rev. Walsh, S.J., 
986 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





WHY not write that story, article, —y ~ that has been in your mind 
to write? We will help you, give t of our years of experi- 
ence; criticism, re-write, “slanting’ x * the right market, and sell. 
Mr. Fiske is a former amano ae on large city daily, feature writer, 
editor of accepted ficti to Catholic magazines, author of 
nationally used ied “SEND ‘Os VOUR MSS. — or phone 
for information. Reasonable rates. Collaboration—ghost w apy TW 

assistance to the ambitious writer. | Typing. PERSONAL LITERARY 
SER iee, Longfellow Fiske, Director, _Mestery Hall, 164 W. 74th 

Street, New Mork Phone: ENdicott 2-6852 





SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys, too. A man’s 
store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome ad 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. 

















The Love of Christ Through 
Spiritual Reading 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


His Holiness cordially congratulates the Spiritual Book 
Associates and graciously bestows upon this zealous aposto- 
late and all associated in it the Apostolic Benediction. 

E, Carpinat PAcgLLI. 

I am happy to endorse this work. 

Witiram CARDINAL O’CONNELL, 
Archbishop of Boston. 

P. Carp. Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York. 

Yours is an important work. Joun J. CANTWELL, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles. 

The work you are doing is excellent. M. J. Curtey, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 

An amazing total of spiritual books distributed. 

Epwarp D. Howarp, 

Archbishop of Portland. 

The enclosed check is for subscriptions. Jonn J. Mirry, 
Archbishop of San Francisco. 

The enclosed is my renewal. Epwarp Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit. 

My check for three subscriptions. Joszpn F. Rummet, 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 

A movement deserving of every praise. J. ScHREmss, 
Archbishop-Bishop of Cleveland. 

My check for three memberships. F, J. Spet_man, 
Archbishop of New York. 

Your work has wide reaches for good. S. A. Strircn, 
Archbishop of Chicago. 

F. J. L. Beckman, 
Archbishop of Dubuque. 

Ursan J. VeEnR, 
Archbishop of Denver. 


$9 CASH for $20 RETAIL VALUE 
A “BONUS” INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
JANUARY, 1943 to MAY, 1943 


SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Rev. Editorial ay S. Enclosed check of $9 for your 5 current 
and 2 past books. 2. Send “Gift’’ notice to address below. 3. My 
check ($1 up) %, your Spiritual Books to our Catholic Armed 
Forces, through their Chaplains, here and abroad. 


I wish the work all success. 


I am renewing my subscription. 


Kindly renew my subscription. 








a ot cae even eseneeul 


City and State 
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From Thursday, March 4, till Friday, March 12, in 


thousands of churches throughout the Universal Church 


will be held 


THE NOVENA OF GRACE 


in honor of the Apostle of India, Japan and China 
SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 


1506. Navarre, Spain. Son, born in the Castle of Xavier, to Don 


Juan de Jassu, President of the Royal Council of the King of Na- 


varre. Named Francis. 

1534. Paris, France. The brilliant intellectual and University Pro- 
fessor, Francis Xavier, joins with Ignatius Loyola in the formation 
of the Society of Jesus. 

1541. India. Father Francis Xavier begins his eleven year mis- 
sionary endeavor, travelling extensively, to the Fishery Coast, to 
Ceylon, the Malay Straits, Molucca Island, Amboina, converting, 
literally, hundreds of thousands of the peoples of India to the true 
Faith of Christ. 

1549. Japan. Two years of fruitless endeavor to introduce Chris- 
tianity in the Japanese Empire. 

1552. Island of Sancian, near the coast of China. Waiting for an 
opportunity to invade China in the name of Christ. 

1552. Sancian. December 2. On the seashore, facing China, fever- 
ish, alone, starving, unsheltered, untended, with no priest to ad- 
minister the Last Sacraments, died Father Francis Xavier. 

1622. Rome, March 12. Canonization of Saint Francis Xavier, after 
Saint Thomas, the greatest Apostle of India, Japan and China. 










TO ALL PASTORS 


SMALL BOOKLET 
FOR THE 
NOVENA OF GRACE 


Introduction 
Novena Prayers 
Novena Hymns 


Prayers and Hymns 
for Benediction 


Prayer for Peace 
Prayer in Time of War 


Please place order now 
for prompt delivery. 








1622-1943. The Novena of Grace in honor of Saint 
Francis Xavier has been annually celebrated in all 
parts of the Catholic Church throughout the world. 
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THE SUCCESSORS 


FROM ALL PARTS OF INDIA come 


letters to our office, begging us to 
assist in the conversion and 
preservation in the Faith of the 
Indian peoples. Of ourselves, we 
are able to give some help. But 
we cannot answer all of these 
appeals for copies of America 
and The Catholic Mind, for 
pamphlets and books. In union 
with Saint Francis Xavier, who 
labored so heroically for the 
people of India three hundred 
years ago, and in cooperation 
with the heroic missioners of to- 
day, through the generosity of 
our readers, we seek the means 
to enable us to answer the many 
pleas from India for periodicals, 
pamphlets and books. 


Writes FATHER D. PLAMODE 
from Martandom, India. 


In spite of the War, I hope, you 
will find your way to send me America 
and The Catholic Mind. They are the 
only food for me from America, nay, 
from other countries, too; for I am 
getting nothing from other coun- 
tries except the Universe from Eng- 
land. If you could not find your way, 
could you interest someone else in 
me and help me? 


Moreover, the few English edu- 
cated youngsters in my Mission 
have no knowledge of our Holy Re- 
ligion, and they think it uneducated 
to go for Catechism instructions or 
attend sermons. But they consider 
reading as something high and 
educated; but they get only in- 
numerable and cheap Protestant 
tracts and they know all Protestant 
objections to our Religion. I think 
America and Catholic Mind, books, 
booklets, etc., would counteract this 
state and preserve the Faith of 
these youngsters. Who would help? 
I pray you help me. 


You must understand how reduced 
to utter chaos our Missions must be. 
which were poorest of the poor even 
in pre-war and boom days. 








OF SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER IN INDIA 


Writes FATHER J. SALLAS, 
from Ahmedabad, India. 


I have seen advertised the book of 
Fr. Martin P. Harney, S.J., The Jesuits 
in History and by the reviewer's com- 
ments, I can see that it is the book 
for our libraries here. May I ask 
you as an alms to send us one copy? 
I wanted to ask for three, one for 
each of our chief houses of the Mis- 
sion, but I fear it may be asking too 
much. If, however, you find it pos- 
sible, I shall be extremely grateful. 
The libraries are: one at Ahmedabad, 
with a Parish, School and Missions; 
one in Anand, with five Mission Sta- 
tions using it; and one in Nadiad, 
with three Mission Stations using 
the library. 


We do not receive America either. 
Would you be so kind as to advertise 
for a copy for us? We would like 
to subscribe to it, but our poor re- 
sources do not allow us. 


I hope it is not out of place for a 
Missionary to beg. I know it’s bad 
times, but precisely this make it 
much more difficult for us to keep 
our libraries up to some sort of 
decency. 


OFFER YOUR NOVENA OF GRACE FOR THE CONVERSION OF INDIA 


70 EAST 45th STREET 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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